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‘THAT OLD MAN OF FORTY.” 


BY MARY E. CLARER. 


———— 


“OnLy one more week, and then we ‘shall 
reach home!” said Kitty Howell, as she threw 
herself down upon a sofa in the little tavern. 

‘Tired of travel, Kitty?” said her father, 
looking up from his newspaper. 

“I’m tired of railroad cars and taverns, at 
any rate.” 

“TI was thinking to stay here a few weeks.” 

“Here?” Kitty sat bolt upright in the excess 
of her astonishment. 

“Not in the tavern. You like stories; come 
here and I will tell you one.” 

Tossing aside her bonnet and cloak, Kitty 
complied with the request; and while her father 
softly stroked and petted her long curls, he said, 

“When I was in college, Kitty, I had a room- 
mate to whom I was warmly attached. He was 
* a shy, silent young man, very studious, rather 
good-looking, and with a love for quaint, out- 
of-the-way books and pursuits. My dear, to 
make a long story short, we both fell in love, 
and unfortunately with the same lady.. He was 
80 quiet, so reserved, while I was so impetuous 
and hot-headed, that I never dreamed of his 
passion, till I told him, one evening, that I was 
an accepted suitor, and then his secret came 
out, It was painful to me to be the rival of my 
warmest friend; bat your mother loved me, and 
did not dream of Eben’s passion, and he begged 
- Me to keep his secret. He left college to return 
home, and we did not. meet again. When you 
Were born, he wrote me a congratu letter; 
and two years later, when I lost your mother, 
he wrote again, but that was all. Being very 
tich, he has never had any business or profes- 
sion, but lives a bachelor in his old shy, quiet 
way. To-day I met him, he resides near here, 
and he begs me to pass a few weeks with him,” 

“How old is he?” 

“Let me see, Eben was nearly two years my 
junior; he must be about forty. Heigho! how 
time flies. Well, little Kitty, shall we pay this 
visit ?” 
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“T suppose we must.” 

‘‘How stupid,” soliloquized Kitty, drumming 
impatiently on the window-pane, ‘‘an old man 
of forty in a country town! It’s October, too, 
and I haven’t a single thing fit to wear this 
winter. I wonder how long pa will stay. My 
first winter in society, too, and auntie promises 
an unlimited amount of parties.” 

Things looked brighter the next morning, for 
the drive to Mr. Scull’s residence was through 
a lovely part of the country, and when they 
stopped, Kitty could not repress an exclamation 
of delight. The house, a large, beautifully built 
mansion, was nestled at the end of an avenue of 
tall trees, and at the base of a wooded hill which 
rose behind it.. On the porch stood their host, 
still a handsome man, but with the shy look of 
a student, 

‘This is kind,” he said, grasping Mr. Howell’s 
hand; ‘and this——” He stopped and looked 
at Kitty, saying softly, “Very like, very like. I 
am glad to see you, my child.” . 

Kitty, in all her life, had never heard a sweeter 
voice than-the one that welcomed her, and she 
followed the fat, good-natured housekeeper to 
her room, thinking the visit might not prove so 
great a bore after all, The two gentlemen stood 
on.the porch looking after her. 

‘‘Kitty! You called her after her Sta: said 
Mr. Scull, in a low tone. 

‘Yes, she is very like, is she not?” 

“Exactly!” 

‘Just the age, eighteen, poor Kitty was when 
we were married. We are old boys now, Eben.” 

Kitty was soon at home at Moorsyille. Now, 
in her pretty habit and hat, scouring over the 
couptry on horseback, or riding demurely beside 
ter father through the town; now knocking at 
the library door, where Mr. Seull spent most of 
his time, and under pretence of finding a book, 
winning her host from bis studies to explain to 
her the bits of stone on the mantle-piece, or the 
shells on the table. 
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«*Do I bother you very much coming in here ?”’ 
she said, one day, looking up from her low seat 
to the kind face bending over her. 

“Bother me? No, dear! I am glad to have 
you.” a 

“I like to come in, it is so cosy and home- 
like, and—don’t be angry—I think you stay 
here alone too much. You are so wise and 
good, why do you shut yourself up so?” 

-He made no answer, but his pale cheek 
flushed: and here the conversation stopped. 

They had been at Moorsville nearly six weeks 
when this conversation took place, and Kitty 
had been the object of the most tender care 
during all that time. But the pleasant visit 
was destined to’ come to a suddenend. That 
evening her father told her that Mr. Scull had 
made her an offer of marriage. 

‘Why he’s old enough to be my grandfather!” 
cried Kitty. 

“Not quite so bad as that, seeing he’s younger 
than Iam. And he’s very wealthy.” 

“But you wouldn’t have me marry for money?” 

“*No, dear; but it’s only right to tell you all 
the advantages. You’ve been happy here.” 

“Yes; but I can’t marry that old man of forty. 
I’m sorry he asked me, for we must now go 
home.” 

“Of course.” 

That night, Kitty went up stairs, feeling as if 
she should like to ery. Still she rather prided 
herself upon rejecting the rich owner of Moors- 
ville. Like other girls of her age, she had her 

‘dreams of true love with an immaculate hero, 
-young and handsome, poor perhaps, but perfect 
‘certainly. Yet Kitty, spite of all this, cried 
‘herself to sleep. 

The parting next day was brief. But as Kitty 
-stood on the steps, waiting for the trunks to be 
‘strapped to the carriage, a hand fell gently on 
‘her shoulder, and Mr. Scull said kindly, 

“T am sorry I pained you, my child. But 
remember, if you ever want a friend, call on 
me.” Kitty burst into tears for reply, and ran 
hurriedly down the steps. ; 

In the whirl and tumult of a gay winter, Kitty 
‘looked in vain for her beau ideal. Beaux there 
‘were in plenty, for Mr. Howell was wealthy, 
and Kitty was his only child; but no one was 


exactly what she wanted. She found herself 
contrasting shallow compliments with the ear- 
nest, deep thought which Mr. Scull’s words be- 
trayed; she missed his voice, his gentle, kind 
watchfulness, and she wondered if next summer 
her father would go to Moorsville. 

Early in the spring, an uncle died, leaving 
Kitty a large fortune. Yet restless and at times 
sad, Kitty seemed to have left her girlhood be- 
hind her when she left Moorsville. 

“Dear, dear, this is bad!” said Mr. Howell, 
laying aside a letter, one day at breakfast. 

‘What, father?” 

*A cousin of Eben’s has come home from 
India, and claims the property at Moorsyville. 
Eben’s uncle was a bachelor, at least they all 
thought so, and Eben succeeded as next of kin; 
but here’s a private marriage proved, and this 
cousin is the only child. Eben says that, as the 
claim is just, he will not go to law, but give up 
the property.” 

** What, the house, and all——oh! father, how 
can he live away from all that he loves?” 

“He writes to me to know if I can get him 
anything to do.” 

‘*He! so shy, so refined, so oh, father!” 
and here Kitty burst into a flood of tears and 
ran away. 

Mr. Scull had left Moorsville to come to New 
York, had gone to an obscure hotel, and from 
there had written his note to Mr. Howell. He 
was sitting, silently waiting, when there came 
a knock at the door, and Mr. Howell entered, 

and with him Kitty. 
; Before he could speak, Kitty was beside him, 
and had grasped his hand in both of hers, 
3 laughing and crying all at once. 
: You will come heme with us—forgive me—I 
didn’t know I loved you—I will try to be a good 
wife, indeed I will—and you must help me if I 
go wrong. We will be so happy,” and here she 
broke down in sobs. 

“My wife—you—Kitty!” was all the bewil- 
dered man could say. 

Mr. Howell persuaded the new heir to sell 
Moorsville, and invested part of Kitty’s money 
in the purchase; and it would be hard to say 
which was the happiest in their beautiful house, 
the ‘old man of forty,” or his little wife. 








THE WREATH. 


Yes, fling aside the drooping flowers, 
Let them be scattered o’er the ground; 
Though plucked from off the choicest bowers, 
No fragrance now is in them found. 
And oh! I feel that it will be 
That she whose hand this wreath did weave, 


Like it will wither, soon to see 
That “’tis not all of life to live!” 
That though she’s now in youthful bloom, 
And bright as were those flowers at morn, 
She soon will sleep—beneath the tomb— 


To waken in another morn. a 


L. G. 
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A CHRISTMAS STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


BY J. SERGEANT MEADE. 


CHAPTER I. : 

Tue time once was when we people of Phila- 3 
delphia, along with our other fun and frolic, 
used regularly, at Christmas, be presented by 
the managers of the theaters with a real old- 
fashioned pantomime. None of your French 
concoctions, abounding in ballet girls and stupid 
pierrots, but a jolly out and out extravaganza— 
such as Joe Grimaldi was wont to appear in at 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, and split hig 
audience’s sides with laughter when he sang 
“Tippity witchet,” or ‘‘Hot Codlins.” We used 
to have a legitimate Clown, his pockets full of 
sausages, his toes turned inward, his ancient 
antipathy to the police, and his constitutional 
weakness for stealing shoulders of mutton and 
belaboring the other characters therewith. In 





the company of the Clown might ever be ob- 


served ‘the lean and slippered Pantaloon.” I3 : 
always admired the fidelity of the latter to his 2 : 
friend. It was so Damon and Pythias-like, not- 3 ; 
withstanding the frequent practical jokes which $ 
the poor Pantaloon was compelled to be the 
subject of. Then that beautiful Harlequin and : 
Columbine! I thought their manner of passing : 
their lives was delightful above all other avoca- ; 
tions. Just imagine the bliss of wearing that § 
gorgeously spangled, diamond covered dress, 
and possessing that wondrous magic sword! 
Dear, dear! We seldom have a pantomime 
now! We seldom hear Clown’s merry laugh. 
They generally celebrate Christmas at the thea- 
ters by performing ‘‘Rob Roy,” “The Lady of 
Lyons,” or some other drama which is accept- 
able to the public on account of its novelty and 
freshness. I beseech you, Hon. Mr. Mayor, 
arrest Messrs. MacGregor and Melnotte, and 
place them in the States’ Prison for life. At 
least, transport the former to the Glasgow Tol- 
booth; whilst the latter might be immured in 
that “palace, lifting to eternal summer,” he is 
always talking about, with instructions to his 
keeper to let him drown himself in the Lake of 
Como if he wants to. 

It was on December the first, 18—, that two 
men were seated in the box-office of the most 
fashionable theater of our city at that period. 
One of them, busily engaged at his desk with 





what seemed to be a ledger or account book, 
was large and stout, and his countenance open 
and good natured. A roll of play-bills lay near 
him, and a pile of pamphlets stood on the floor 
alongside his chair. This individual was Mr. 
Horatius Bosworth, the manager and leading 
tragedy man of the company. He was exceed- 
ingly popular among his brother actors, and 
well known for his genial and kindly disposi- 
tion. The other gentleman, who occupied o 
chair in the office, was the light comedian and 
dramatist of the establishment. John Abbey 
Newstead, Esq., he signed himself. Reader, 
you have doubtless heard of, read, or seen acted 
his tragedy in five acts, entitled ‘‘ Krakimokis- 
tikos, or the Pirates of the Grecian Archipe- 
lago?” You haven’t! Bless my soul! I thought 
3 everybody had. Why, it is the greatest pro- 
duction of the age—so the author thought. 

Ab, as he was called by his most intimate 
acquaintances, was tall and rather slim. His 
hair was always oiled and frizzled up to within 
an inch of his life, and he sported an immense 
turn-dewn collar, which overlapped his coat, 
and gave him an exceedingly outre appearance. 
Mr. Newstead labored under the impression 
that he bore a great resemblance to the author 
of “Childe Harold’”’—indeed he thought he was 
a sort of American branch of that distinguished 
poet. As this was a very harmless idea, his 
friends, though not entering into it themselves, 
permitted him to continue in his belief without 
opposition. Barring his vanity, he was a very 
good sort of fellow—at times, perhaps, a little 
dissipated, but, on the whole, clever. In light 
comedy parts he was quite a respectable actor, 
and his rendition of some roles in the “‘juvenile 
tragedy” repertoire was by no means bad. 

**Newstead!” said the manager, looking up 
from his account book, “chow much do I owe 
you?” 

“Twenty dollars, I think it is; which includes 
payment for the comedy I wrote two weeks ago,” 
answered Byron of the Western Hemisphere. 

““Yes; that is quite right,” said Bosworth, 
“exactly the sum total that I make up. Here 
it is.’ He handed Newstead the money. 

“Thank you!” said the latter, as * Te 
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it; “much obliged. I will now be able to pay 
poor Mrs. Wiggles the washing bill she has been 
dunning me for.” ‘Mercutio” in debt to his 
washerwoman! 

“We have been doing well lately,” remarked 
the manager; “that comedy of yours was & 
hit, and your ‘Bob Handy’ drew two good 
houses.” 

The author bowed, thinking inwardly that 
something very like “the new and original 
comedy, by J. A. Newstead, Esq.,” had been: 
played not long since at the Porte St. Martin 
in Paris. However he merely said, ry 

“You flatterme. But, by-the-way, Bosworth, 
what are you going to do fora Christmas piece?” 

“Ah! that is what I have been thinking a 
good deal about lately,” answered Mr. Bos- 
worth, “Ali Baba’ took well last year, and 
I thought. xe would try ‘Aladdin’ this time.” 

“Why not have a pantomime? They succeed 
at the other houses!” 

“So they do,” said the manager; ‘but then 
I have been afraid, for the two Christmases that 
I have had this theater, to play one. They are 
expensive, you know!” 

‘‘True,”’ answered Newstead; “but they draw 
tremendously. You had better shelve ‘ Aladdin’ 
and try a pantomime, Locksley would play : 
Harlequin to perfection. You could not get a 
better. Sam Raggles is a tip-top Clown, and 
Emmy Bloomer could do the Columbine.” 

*T know Raggles is a good Clown,” said Bos- 
worth, ‘he played that part for three. Christ- 
mases at the Surrey, in Loadon. His forte is 
decidedly pantomime.” 

‘*Any one might know that who has seen him 
as. ‘Scaramouch’ in ‘Don Juan,’ or ‘Friday’ in 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’” said Newstead. 

‘« Well, I will try a pantomime,” continued the 
manager; ‘I think it is a good idea of yours.” 

“That is right!” exclaimed the other; ‘just ; 
leave me to get you up one. I will have it 
written for you six days hence—that will leave; 
plenty of time to make all, preparations.” 

‘“‘A bargain!” said Bosworth; ‘‘and now a 
few words added to this evening’s bill might 
not be out of place. We must prepare the public $ 
mind for the great forthcoming novelty.” 

“You're wanted, Mr. Newstead!” cried a little § 
boy, who, at this moment, stuck his head in at 3 
the door; “‘Bover’ has been. ealled, and Mr. ; 
Stickles is. waiting for you!’’ 

‘Well, Bosworth, that, will be ready for you 
in a few days!” said the light comedian, as he 
picked up his hat and left the box-office. In a} 
moment more he darted upon the stage, where } 
the rehearsal was going on, exclaiming, ‘‘I am } 
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the bold Thunder!” While the manager wrote 
the following: ‘ 

“‘Noticz.—On Christmas Eve, December 24th, 
18—, will be, produced a magnificent holiday 
spectacle, which has been months in prepara- 
tion,’ It will be placed upon the stage regardless 
of expense, with new scenery by Mr. Carmine, 
new eostumes by Mrs. Bosworth and assistants, 
and new machinery by Mr. Cogwheel. For par- 
ticulars see future small bills,” 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Newsrzap, true to his word, presented 
to. the manager, on the sixth day after the con- 
versation in the previous chapter had taken 
place, a manuscript containing his pantomime. 
Bosworth opened it and scanned the contents. 

**¢ Arma virumque cano: or Harlequin Aineas 
and Infelix Dido,’” repeated the manager, as he 
read; “why you have taken a classical subject!” 

“Yes, sir, I have dipped into Virgil. An 
excellent title. Philadelphia is an eminently 
learned city, and when the scholars and savans 
see that, sir, they will cram your house to suf- 
focation!” 

‘Well, I will read it immediately—but what 
is this?” continued the manager, as in turn- 
ing over the leaves something caught his eye— 
“«*Seene tenth. The State House. Business by 
Clown, Pantaloon, and Harlequin. A Police- 
man disposed of. Entrance of the Demon of 
Pandemonium. Transformation of State House 
to the Golden Halls of Liberty and. Virtue,’ 
Gracious, that will be costly!” 

‘‘Not a bit of it, my dear sir,” answered the 
author, in some trepidation lest one of his best 
scenes should be cut out—‘‘not @ bit of it. It 
will produce a tremendous effect. Carmine can 
paint it, and Cogwheel will get you up some- 
thing nice in the way of machinery. Depend 
upon it, Bosworth, this pantomime will do the 
treasury good!” 

‘‘Hope it will,” said the manager. 

It is unnecessary, however, to follow the 
arrangements between Messrs. Bosworth and 
Newstead. The. piece was accepted, and cos- 


§ tumers, painters, machinists—all set to work 


to have it ready by Christmas Eve. 

It is ten o’clock on the morning of December 
the twenty-fourth. The time that the manager 
has. informed his company will be the last re- 
hearsal of ‘‘the great novelty.” Mr. Bosworth 
seems in high spirits. Everything looks propi- 
tious. The weather is all that could be wished 
for. Although the ground is covered with snow, 
it is frozen hard and the walking is good, so 
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that there is no reason why he should not have ; said he to Herr Schneider, the leader of the 
a good house. . Posters, with corpulent red and } orchestra. 
blue letters that look as if they had overeaten} That individual in response gulped down some 
themselves, are distributed throughout the city, } more lager. 
and cover every dead wall within ten miles of} Come, Miss Bloomer, and you, Locksley,” 
the theater. Let us proceed to the stage and} continued the manager—‘‘come, we will re- 
see what is going onthere. Thisisa rehearsal, ; hearse your part, I shall want you in a minute 
is it? Very unlike the night performance, I} also, Sam!” 
hear you say! Indeed it is, as much as any-: Locksley appeared to be relieved in mind 
thing can be. The theater is very dark and} when the manager called his Columbine away 
dreary-looking, isn’t it? And that daylight }from Raggles. He started up from the tool- 
that struggles in from the top makes everything ; chest and went through the first dance with her 
look very dismal. Now observe. That young; in the most spirited manner. He was really 
man with a moustache, dressed in a loose shirt ; jealous of that fellow Sam Raggles. ‘Now 
and trousers, is the Harlequin—Edward Locks- ; what had Sam to recommend him?” he thought; 
ley is his name. He is sitting on.a tool-chest, $ ‘he drinks a good deal, and has no idea of 
and is arranging his mask so that it may fit him S taking care of what little money he receives. 
neatly. Every now and then he gives a hasty ; Still the girls alllike him. And, Emmy, I really 
glance and a savage look at a young lady and ; believe she likes him. If I thought he meant 
arather young gentleman, who seem to be car- 3 3 any harm to her, by Jove, I would break his 
rying on 4 little flirtation. The young lady has ’ head for him. Now I’m a steady sort of fellow, 
s short skirt on and walks with a ballet sort of $and much better fitted for Emmy than Sam 
air. That is Miss Emily Bloomer. Her com- 3 is’—but I will tire you, dear reader, with his 
panion, who appears to be trying to make him- 3 cogitations. When Harlequins are in love, they 
self agreeable to her, is Sam Raggles. Samuel ; reason pretty much as other folks do, and feel 
is not in Clown’s costume, and seems at present } pretty much as other folks do. 
to be forgetful of his red-hot poker and string; Now don’t throw up your hands in horror, my 
of sausages. In the middle of the stage are $ dear saintly friend, and exclaim, ‘What! You 
about twenty men, in all kinds of dresses— mean to tell me that those wicked, dissipated 
some with tunics and helmets on, others in black } wretches have any hearts or any feelings?” 
coats and trousers (rather seedy), and stove-; IndeedI do. That is exactly what I mean to 
pipe hats. This motley group is the chorus, ?say. They have hearts, and feel quite as keenly 
army and supernumerary etceteras. At pre-}as either you or I would—we who pride our- 
sent they are singing away at the tops of their $ selves on our excellent characters and unblem- 
voices, the leader of the orchestra directing ; ished lives. Let us allow a little charity to 
them, and dividing his attention between his; enter into our composition, my saintly friend, 
duties and a pot of lager beer beside him. Mr. } and we will be the better for it. What am I 
Newstead stands at the back talking to some doing? Pretending to write a Christmas story 
carpenters, who are nailing the golden halls of $ about a pantomime, and here I have got to 
liberty and virtue to a wooden frame. The $moralizing! Let me return to my track imme- 
prompter, Mr. Noogs, sits at his table, which : diately. 
is placed at the front of the stage near the At about one o’clock, when the rehearsal was 
orchestra. The manager is engaged in conver-} ended, the manager stepped into the middle of 
sation with three of the actors. These latter} the stage and said to the actors and actresses 
are, first, Pat Bloomer, a gray-headed, dried up there assembled, 
looking man, He is to play Pantaloon, and at} ‘Ladies and gentlemen, you are requested to 
other seasons performs old servants, and such } be here this evening at six precisely, so that we 
parts as ‘‘Seyton” in “Macbeth.” The second § may all be ready to commence at seven. I beg 
is Mr. Tipton, the low comedian, and the third $ you to be punctual!” 
Mr, Browne, ‘heavy father.”” Both Mr. Tipton} He then turned to Locksley, and spoke to him 
and Mr. Browne will act in ‘the introduction” } about the arrangement of some of the panto- 
of the pantomime. mime scenes, engaging the attention of the latter 
When the chorus had sung three times, each : so much that he did not remark Emmy Bloomer, 
time in @ louder key, Bosworth (who, I must } who was walking up and down at the back of the 
here remark, also held the post of stage-mana- : stage tying the strings of her bonnet, and look- 
ger) dismissed them. : Sing every now and then toward the Harlequin. 


“Pantomime music now, if you please!” While she was so doing, Raggles approached her 
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and begged to be allowed to give her his arm 
on her way homeward. Emmy gave one more 
look at Locksley, who was still busily talking 
with the manager, and then took Sam’s arm. 
They left the theater together. Old Bloomer 
trudging along after them. 

Soon after this, Bosworth gave his final direc- 
tions to Locksley, who, upon being freed from 
the manager, immediately began to look around 
that he might find his loved one. But she was 
decidedly “‘ gone from his gaze.” Nowhere could 
he see her or hear of her until, speaking to the 
door-keeper of the stage entrance, that func- 
tionary informed him of the fact that she had 
but just now departed in the company of Rag- 
gles. 

If you had been present at this moment, my 
dear theater going friend, you would have seen 
a Harlequin mad. You would have heard a 
Harlequin, who is generally such a dumb per- 
sonage, utter a naughty word, and say some- 
thing not very complimentary of his rival. 
However it is as well that you were not pre- 
sent. 

I cannot do justice to the intense excitement 
and suspense that Messrs. Bosworth and New- 
stead, manager and author, passed through on 


that day. From early in the morning until just. 
before the curtain was about to rise they were 
fussing about the theater; one moment seeing 


to this, another to that. Mr. Bosworth, in the 
openness of his heart, proceeded to Market 
street with Mr. Stickles, walking gentleman, 
and purchased a quantity of evergreens. These 
were hung around the boxes and proscenium, 
giving the theater a truly Christmas aspect. 

Six o’clock came. The doors were opened, 
and a great crowd of men and boys, who had 
been waiting for over an hour on the sidewalk, 
rushed in and well nigh filled the third tier. 
Shortly afterward, the second tier began to be 
crowded with family parties from Southwark, 
and hearty-looking laborers from the ship-yards 
of Kensington, their wives and children accom- 
panying them. They even brought the poor 
little babies, who must on these occasions have 
very confused and indiscriminate ideas of what 
is going on, though their infantine squealings 
are usually pacified with an orange or a stick of 
candy. What excellent food that is to nourish ; 
a babe upon! It must add so to their health in 
future life. 

This part of the theater was full also of § 
weather-beaten and rum-smelling tars; side 
by side with whom might be seen sitting the 
red-shirted and soapy-locked members of the} 
“Moya,” or “the Goody,” their boots elevated 3 
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upon the railings in front of them—a sweet and 
touching sight to any shoemaker in the pit, but 
rather objectionable to most persons. 

In the first row of boxes, the better dressed 
and better behaved part of the community were 
out in full force, many of the latter being little 
boys and girls with their parents. Chubby little 
boys, rosy little girls. Brass-button-adorned 
little boys, ribbon-covered little girls All of 
them asking questions which were puzzlers even 
for their learned pas and mas to answer. The 
pit was crowded with young men, most of them, 
no doubt, being clerks who rejoiced in their few 
holidays from that everlasting dry-goods store 
on Chesnut, or that wholesale drugstore on 
Third street. 

Mr. Bosworth, in his Swiss patriot dress, (the 
performances are to commence with ‘William 
Tell,”) viewed all this with intense satisfaction » 
from the hole in the curtain. He thanked hig’ 
stars that he had permitted Newstead to prevail 
on him as to a pantomime. 

The audience had already begun to be impa- 
tient, and several volunteers in the gallery had 
given ‘‘Yankee Doodle,” and other national airs 
with stamping accompaniment, to the delight 
of their comrades, but to the terror of nervous 
ladies in the boxes, who thought the theater 
was falling down, or some other dreadful catas- 
trophe was about to happen, when the clock in 
the green-room struck seven, and Mr. Bosworth 
ordered the prompter to ring the music bell. 
Then Herr Schneider commenced his “original 
overture, dedicated to the people of Philadel- 
phia,” and which bore a great resemblance to 
a general mixture of ‘‘Hail Columbia,” “Fra 
Diavolo” and ‘‘Norma.” The overture con- 
sisted in three taps on the drum, then an indis- 
criminate confusion for five minutes of four 
fiddlers, concluding with some unearthly noises 
on the trombone. The audience applauded, 
however, and seemed to be highly flattered by 
Herr Schneider’s delicate compliment to their 

1 appr When the last sounds of 
that sweet instrument, the trombone, had died 
away, and the members of the orchestra had 
left their seats and disappeared through that 
mystic door, (what do they do in there?) the 
curtain rose. 

Enter Mrs. Bosworth as “Emma.” Shortly 
afterward Miss Bosworth as “Albert,” a youth 
with delicate legs in white tights. They said 
their say, and then Horatius Bosworth himself 
came upon the scene, being greeted with three 
rounds of applause. 

Everything went smoothly until Tell pro- 
ceeded to inform us how he sat — 
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“In his boat at night, when. midway o’er the lake, ‘*We are all here!” exclaimed several voices. 
inactsh ma seuing* Tioters chr g ‘*Where is Frank? I don’t see him!” asked 
the author. 

At this time the audience got rather clamor-$  ‘‘ Here he is,” said Mr. Tipton, whose Christian 
ous, and seemed to be trying to give the Swiss ¢name was Francis. He had just entered the 
Patriot an adequate idea of how the wind did § S$ green-room, and was dressed in an immense 
come roaring down the mountain gorge, for they : Grecian helmet with a white tunic and sandals. 
began to yell and hiss in a manner which pre-: Mr. Newstead, himself in Trojan costume, 
vented the actor from proceeding in his part. ; darted off to the stage, after asking these rapid 
Twice he attempted to go on, but at last gave it } questions. 
up. He then walked down to the footlights “Well,” said the manager, ‘‘shall we ring 
and said, ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, I am of the; up?” 
opinion, @nd I think I am right, that Iam an “Yes; everybody’s here, I believe,” answered 
old favorite of yours.” Newstead. ‘Mr. Browne, please look a little 

Cries from the pit and gallery of, ‘‘So you $ more royal.” 
are, old boy!” This was spoken to a gentleman who repre- 

“I take this then, ladies and gentlemen,” the : sented Aolus, King of the Winds, and who was 
manager went on to say, ‘‘not as a disapproba- 3 $ now seated upon a throne at the back of the 
tion of my acting, but of a desire on your part } stage. Eight green objects lay at his feet. 
fovsee the pantomime without delay.” : ‘Ring up, Noogs!”’ said Bosworth, _ 

“Bully for you! That's the ticket, old horse!” ? The curtain rose to slow music. The first 
exclaimed a man in the third tier. $ scene, the bills informs us, is “‘The Cave of the 

«Ladies and gentlemen, I accede to your re- Winds.” Doubtless it is a cave, and some fre- 
quest, ” said William Tell; ‘‘down with the cur- 3 ; 3 quenters of the theater may, perhafs, have a 
tain, Noogs!” 3 dim idea that they have seen such a cave once 

“Three cheers for Bozzy!’ cried one of the 3 or twice before in other pieces. But, my dear 
gods. friend, this scene ‘“‘was painted expressly for 

It was given with a will. the occasion by Mr. Carmine.”” That is what 

«Now, lively, boys!” exclaimed Bosworth; } the hand-bill says. Do hand-bills ever lie? 
“clear the stage, Frizby,” (this was addressed The eight green objects, that, as I remarked 
to the carpenter,) ‘‘clear the stage and get all} before, were lying at the feet of King Molus, 
ready for the first scene in the pantomime!” are the eight winds—Eurus, Zephyrus, Septen- 

“What a good-natured man that is!” said ¢ trio, Meridies, Boreas, Caurus, Vulturnus, and 
Noogs, the prompter, to’ Locksley, who was ; Africus. 
standing near by in his Harlequin’s dress; 3 After the curtain has arisen, they jump up 
‘just see how well he takes this putting down.” ; and go through some gupplicating movements, 

“Yes, very,” answered Locksley; ‘‘but I say, ’ which are intended to represent a desire, on 
Noogs, you haven’t seen Emmy Bloomer this} their part, to be released from the cave; but 
evening, have you?” their master will not listen to this, and rebukes 

“T expect she’s in the green-room by this; them in rhyme. Then Juno enters in a golden 
time,” answered the prompter, with a smile. } chariot drawn by swans, and explains to Zolus 
The Harlequin darted off in that direction. As } how an audacious fellow, named Aneas, with a 
he entered the green-room, he perceived Miss } band of followers, is now sailing the Mediter- 
Bloomer seated on a sofa, engaged in conver-{ ranean, with the intention of founding a new 
sation with Raggles. . Troy on the coast of Italy; how that her rival, 

“By Jove! this is too bad!” muttered Locks- } Venus, protects him—‘‘that scandalous trea- 
ley. ‘I'll pay.Sam up for it, though, if I get : ture, Venus!’ as.she calls her. 
achance. Hang it! I won’t speak to the little; But I will not tire the reader with the plot 
baggage!” So he commenced talking to an} of the Pantomime. To follow out all the scenes 
amiable-looking old fellow, who was putting } would be prolonging my story too much. It is 
on a hideous demon’s mask that did not at ; sufficient to state that Raggles made an excellent 
all seem to be suited to the character of the ; clown. He stole sausages, fought policemen, and 
wearer. 3 * made grimaces in the most approved style. Old 

Mr. Newstead now rushed into the room in a} Bloomer assisted him creditably, and bore all 
great state of excitement. his maltreatment with the usual resigned spirit 

“Are you all ready, ladies and gentlemen? } 3 Sof d pantaloon. Emmy looked sweet as Colum- 
We want to commence right off.” ’ bine, and made Locksley more in love with her 
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than ever. Whenever the latter had any raps to 

administer with his magie sword to the Clown, 

he gave them with such a will, that, on their ; 
coming off the stage together, at the conclusion 

of one scene, Raggles exclaimed, 

“By George! you hit too hard, Locksley!” 

“Not any harder than you deserve!” an- 
swered the Harlequin. . 

“Not any harder than I deserve! What do 
you mean, sir?” 

“TI shall not take the trouble to explain!” 

“But you shall!” cried Raggles, with an oath. 
‘What do you mean by doing it, eh?’ 

**Oh, Sam! Ned!. Do remember where you 
are! You will spoil all!” remonstrated the 
pretty Columbine. 

“Mr. Raggles!” cried the prompter, ‘the 
stage is waiting for you! You must do the hot 
poker scene!” 

But the hot poker appeared now about to be 
applied to another purpose; for the Clown had 
lifted it to strike Locksley. 

Mr. Bosworth had seized hold of the uplifted 
arm. 

**Gentlemen! gentlemen!” he said, ‘think 
of what you are doing! Go on the stage, or; 
the whole piece will be ruined!” 3 

“Ned, do go on!” whispered the Columbine; : 
“I will explain everything to you when the 
play is finished!” N 

“IT will do it for you, Emmy,” answered ? 
Locksley, glaring at the Clown. N 

As the audience had been kept waiting for 
some minutes by this affair, they had become 
very impatient, and several hisses were already 
distinguishable to those behind the scenes. Mr. 
Newstead was in his dressing-rooin at the time 
of the difficulty, but heard the hissing and 
rushed down in great perturbation, with an 
overcoat pulled over his Trojan tunic, looking 
like Zineas in winter costume, As he reached 
the stage, however, everything was again run- 
ning smoothly, The manager explained to him 
in a few words what had happened, and then 
told the comedian to run back and dress him- 3 
self; for he would probably be called out at the ; 
close of the pantomime. No further trouble 
occurred. The hot poker scene went off with 
great success, the audience being highly de- 
lighted with the view of the State House, and 
laughing loudly when the amiable old gentle- 
man in a demon’s mask carried away Clown : 
and Pantaloon to Pandemonium. ‘The Golden 
Halls of Liberty and Virtue” was applauded to 
the echo, and when the curtain fell, a perfect 
storm of approbation filled the theater. The 
author was loudly called for. 








“Come, Newstead!” exclaimed the manager. 

“Tm ready, old boy!” answered the author, 
as he pulled on a pair of white kids. Mr, 
Noogs drew aside the curtain, and Mr. New- 
stead stepped out before the footlights. He 
bowed. ‘Tremendous enthusiasm. He bowed 
again. 

«Speech! speech!” cried many voices. The 
author acquiesced and made a speech. Of 
course it was made up principally of “distin- 
guished honor,” ‘much gratified,” ‘usual ap- 
preciation of a Philadelphia audience,” “every 
evening until further notice,” etc.# etc., ete. 
Those are the ingredients of every theatrical 
speeeh under such circumstances. When the 
actor had finished he was again saluted with 
another round of applause. Then he retired. 

As soon as Locksley had come off the stage, 
after the falling of the curtain, Emmy ran up 
to him and said, 

“Oh! Ned, how could yon?’ 

“You know very well, Miss,” answered the 
Harlequin, “you brought it all about yourself!” 

“1?—Ned!” 

“Yes, you! Didn’t you allow Sam Raggies 
to escort you home? Haven’t you received all 
his attentions of late with favor? You have 
never even looked at me!” 

“Oh! Ned, how ean you say so? You know 
I could never like Sam! He has bored me to 
death the last few days, and I have been want- 
ing you to speak to me all the time; but you 
never came near me!’’ 

Then you don’t like him, Emmy?” 

**No, indeed I don’t, Ned; indeed I don’t! 
Father doesn’t like him either. He says he 
drinks too hard.” 

“TI beg your pardon then, Emmy.” 

“You ought to beg Sam’s pardon too, Ned. 
You were too hasty.” 

“So I was,” answered Locksley. And he 
walked up to the Clown, who was standing 
near by. 

“Raggles!” 

‘Well, sir. What do you want?” 

«<I want to beg your pardon for what I said 
to-night,” answered Locksley, extending his 
hand. The Clown took it, though with no good 
grace. 

‘Well, let it be forgotten,” said he. 

Mr. Newstead now asked the actors and act- 
resses, together with the scene painters, machi- 
nists, and carpenters, please to step into the 
green-room. When they were there assembled, 
he said, 

“Ladies and gentlemen, you have sll done 
your best for the success of this night. 1, as 
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author, am exceedingly obliged to you. I shall Such a picture as the happy pencil of Birket 
be very happy to see you at my lodgings, to- 3 Foster could touch off to perfection. 
night, to partake of a little oyster supper that; A few steps more brought our company into 
Ihave prepared in anticipation of this event.” ; Mr. Newstead’s house, and they were soon 
- | seated around a large table occupying nearly 
CHAPTER III. all of the little front parlor, adorned with pic- 
“Won’r you take my arm?” said Locksley to } tures of various theatrical celebrities. The 
Emmy, as the whole party were preparing to ; manager arose. 
leave the theater. **T propose the health of our host!” said he, 
Certainly,” answered Columbine, who was 3 “‘the gentleman, the scholar, and the artiste’ 
now wrapped up in a thick shawl, and presented They all filled their glasses and drank it. 
every different appearance from the Columbine $ Mr. Newstead rose to respond. 
of the stage. “Ladies and gentlemen, I cannot tell you 
Maggies scowled when this proceeding met? what a deep impression this compliment has 
his eye. He walked sullenly along, not far be- ; made upon my heart. You commend me above 
hind them, with the daughter of the manager. {my deserts. I may say, without vanity, that 
The latter had his arm in that of Newstead’s. : our play to-night has been a decided hit; but, 
Their cohversation related to the grand success } ladies and gentlemen, that is as much your 
of the night; and Bosworth complimented the {doings as mine. (Hear! Hear!) For if I had 
author again and again on his great dramatic : not had your valuable assistance in acting the 
talent. parts, where would my pantomime be?” 
dt was a beautiful moonlight night. The} Mr. Newstead then went on to make some re- 
ground, as I observed before, was covered with 3 ferences to Byron and Shakspeare; thoygh what 
snow; and the long, drooping icicles, hanging ; either of those distinguished lights of Nterature 
from the eaves of the houses, glittered like dia- } had to do with Christmas pantomimes is more 
monds in the silvery beams of the queen of the ; than I can say. Several speeches followed the 
night. The merry, laughing voices of the gay 3author’s. Then Mr. Tipton sang a song, and 
troop of players alone broke the stillness of the § the company broke up and departed to their 
streets. Mr. Carmine, the scenic artist, wished } several lodgings. 
internally that he could paint such a scene tor) Locksley again gave his arm to the Colum 
the next spectacle. bine and escorted her home. On their way 
As the party were going along Fourth street, : thither, the Harlequin made bold to pop the 
(Mr. Newstead’s lodgings were situated in Lom- question. It is needless to say that Emmy 
; 





bard below Fourth,) the old, iron tongue of the 3 consented; and that, on the following morning, 
State House bell tolled the hour of twelve. As: the rector of one of our churches united two 
the last reverberation died away, the chimes $ more hands and hearts in the bonds of matri- 
of St. Peter’s church struck up the Christmas? mony. Raggles was dreadfully disgusted when 
hymn. The gladdening notes of that beautiful ; he heard it. And now in conclusion. 
air rang out a welcome to the anniversary of $ Newstead’s pantomime had a great run, and 
our Saviour’s birth—He who came upon the? did much toward replenishing the pockets of 
earth to save poor players as well as their : all connected with the theater. 
better-off companions in sin, who look with § The last time I heard of Mr. Bosworth, he 
disdain upon the man that frets and fumes his : was playing a star engagement in one of our 
life upon the stage. : Western cities. Raggles, I am sorry to say, I 
<All laughter and talking amongst our Thes- ; saw not long ago attached to a traveling circus 
pians was hushed, as they listened to the chimes 3 company. Ned Locksley has grown very stout 
sounding through the still, frosty air of that 3 and lazy, and is the father of a large family. 
Winter’s night. ; He and Emmy keep a grocery store up in Spring 
When the party reached Pine street the old 3 N Garden. Neither of them look much like the 
church came in view. What a splendid picture $ 3 Harlequins and Columbines they were wont te 
that was! That fine, old-fashioned pile, robed 3 act in days of yore. 
in white, with its quaintly-shaped tomb-stones As to the theater, which was the scene of our 
and ancient brick wall, whilst all the time the $ story, it has disappeared, and a handsome block 
ringers played the sweet, dear Christmas hymn! } of stores occupies its place. 
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“T wave a poor sick child at home,” said the 
woman, in a weak, plaintive voice, that touched 
the feelings of Mr. Oldfield, and caused his hand 
to move, involuntarily, toward his vest pocket. 
A glance from his wife asked, as plainly as if 
words had been spoken, that he would not inter- 
fere in the case. So he lifted his book and held 
the page before his eyes. Not to read, however. 

**What is the age of your child?” asked Mrs. 
Oldfield. 

“Four years, ma’am.” 

**Have you a husband?” 

“No—ye—yes, ma’am. That is, I had a hus- $ 
band; but he went off two years ago, and I’ve 
never seen him since.” 

‘Why did he leave you?” 3 

The woman put her hand to her face, ' as if; 
overcome by feeling; in a few moments tears : 
came over her cheeks, Mr. Oldfield was moved 
to deep pity, and showed his state of mind by ; 
crossing and recrossing his legs two or three 
times in quick succession. 

He wasn't a steady man,” sobbed the woman. 

“Too bad! Too bad to probe a poor wretch 
in this way!’ said Mr. Oldfield to himself. ** Why 
don’t Fanny give her the help she asks for, and 
let her go? It seems to me downright cruel.” 

It was as much as he could do to keep from 
thrusting a dollar into the woman’s hand, under 
the impulse of blind commiseration. But Mr. : 
Oldfield had passed through some experiences $ 
in this direction, and the recollection caused 
him to remain passive. 

“And since he went away,” said Mrs. Old- § 
field, “‘you have had to support yourself and § N 
child?” 

“Yes, ma’am,’’ answered the Woman, in a 
tone that went to the heart of Mr. Oldfield; but 
didn’t make any impression on the feelings of 
his wife. 

“How have you done this?” There was 
nothing unkind, or even unsympathizing in the $ 
voice of Mrs. Oldfield. But she was in earnest 
,in her inquiries. 

“By sewing, ma’am, when I could get plain } 
work; and sometimes by taking in washing and $ 
ironing.” ; 

You can earn enough in this way to support ; 
yourself —_ child, I presume?” 3 








3 





“If my health was good, and I could always 
get enough to do.” 

**Then your health is not good?” 

“No, ma’am.”’ And the woman put on a look 
of suffering that would have been worth two or 
three dollars to her, if Mrs. Oldfield had not 
been in the room. 

‘‘We all have our trials in this way,” replied 
Mrs. Oldfield. ‘There are very few days in 
which I do not suffer from pain, or an oppres- 
sive sense of weakness; and yet there are few 
days in which I am not employed in some way 
from morning till night. We cannot give up 
and depend on others merely for lack of health. 
Indeed, we feel better, in most cases, when use- 
fully employed than when idle. This is my ex- 
perience; and yours also, I doubt not.. How is 
it? Think a moment.” 

It was not just agreeable to think in this 
direction; but she had fallen into the hands of 
a lady whose charity went beyond mere alms- 
giving, and who felt interest enough in her case 
to relieve it, if it were possible to do so in the 
right way. The woman did not present the ap- 
pearance of aninvalid. She had not a look of 
vigorous health, it is true; but it was plain to 
the eyes of Mrs. Oldfield that she was fully able, 
so far as physical strength was concerned, to 
maintain herself and child without the solicita- 
tion of alms. 

«Your own experience, I am sure, is in agree- 
ment with mine,” said Mrs. Oldfield, seeing that 
the woman did not answer. ‘And I am also 
sure that you will agree with me when I say, 
that the bread earned by independent work is 
} as sweet again as that which comes through the 
humiliation of alms-seeking.” 

“If we are able to work, ma’am.” The 
woman’s voice was faint and pitiful. 

“You are able to work.” There was kind 
encouragement, not cold reproof, in the voice 
of Mrs. Oldfield. ‘Not as capable, perhaps, a8 
some; but quite as able as several poor women 
I know, who have two, three, or four children 
to support; and who never ask help. You have 
entered the wrong way, depend upon it; and I 
§ beg of you to get out of it with as little delay 
as possible. Better take the barest necessaries 
of life, honestly gained in useful work, than & 
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fall basket at the price of womanly independ- 
ence. Set your child a better example, if you 
desire him to become an industrious, honest, 
honorable man.” 

This last remark touchedighe right chord, and 
Mrs. Oldfield saw it. a 

“If,” she added, ‘you do not, in your own 
actions, illustrate for your child the value of 
industry and independence, he may grow up an 
idler and a vagabond; a curse to you, himself, 
and society. Think of this. As a mother, I 
appeal to you. Take heart again; and for the 
sake of your child. Let no bread, except that 
procured by honest labor, pass his lips, if it be 
the coarsest bread, and scant at that. Let it 
never be cast into his teeth by wicked boys, to 
shame him, and, it may be, drive him to vice 
and crime, that his mother was a beggar!” 

The woman’s face flushed. Mr. Oldfield saw 
it, and felt still more provoked at his wife for 
what seemed to him little better than taking 


out,” said Mrs. Oldfield. ‘‘When you are ready 
for it, I would like to see you again.” 

“T will call, ma’am, in a day or two. I’ve 
got some work in the house that is not quite 
finished.” 

“So you have work? Ah! my good woman, 
your feet have stepped from the right way; get 
back again as quickly as possible. Think of 
your boy, and let the thought keep you moving 
right onward in the path of industry and inde- 
pendence.” 

‘*When I feel weak and sick, as I do, some- 
times,” said the woman, in a half-apologetic 
way, ‘‘I grow discouraged; it seems as if I had 
no strength in me.” 

‘In those seasons of weakness, if they return 
to you again,” answered Mrs. Oldfield, kindly, 
“come around and see me. I think, maybe, 
that I can always say something to help you; 
31 will try at least. Only be resolute to do, 
while, as you said just now, you have power to 





advantage of a poor wretch to lecture her, in- : lift a foot or move a finger, and, my word for it, 


stead of extending the aid it was plain enough 
she needed. How his fingers itched for the 
privilege of thrusting a coin into her hand! 

“T do not say this,” continued Mrs. Oldfield, 
“to hurt you; but to help you see what it is 


best to be done, looking to the future as well as 


to the present. We gain present ease at too 
dear a price, if it be at the cost of misery in the 
future. Have I suggested more, in regard to 
your son, than is likely to happen? Will it not 
be known that you lived on alms, instead of 
procuring your bread by patient toil; and 


all will come out right.” 

‘‘Why didn’t you give her something to make 
a start on?” said Mr. Oldfield, in an earnest 
way, as the woman left the room. His porte- 
$ monnaie was already in his hand. ‘“Here’s a 
‘dollar. Call her back, Fanny. Don't let her, 
after all this long lecture, go without a farthing 
to help herself with.” 

Mrs. Oldfield smiled at her husband’s kind- 
hearted, impulsive enthusiasm, and said, 

“Put up your money. It would do her more 
harm than good just now. That dollar, coming 





will there not be some to throw this stinging, } in so easy a way, might suggest, at the wrong 
humbling reproach into the teeth of your : moment, too strong a contrast between the slow, 
boy, causing him to blush in shame for his} wearying achievements of honest toil, and the 
mother ?’”’ quicker returns of beggary—and depress. the 

“Tt shall never be!” exclaimed the woman, good purposes which now rule in her mind. 
tising from the chair in which she had been; Don’t you see how much is at stake? It is the 
seated, and showing much disturbance of mind. } question of saving or destroying a human soul. 


“T never thought of that. Throw it into the 
teeth of my boy that his mother was a beggar! 
No—not while I have strength to move a foot 
or lift a finger.’’ 

“Spoken like a true mother,” said Mrs. Old 
field, encouragingly. ‘I was certain that you 
had not looked at this question on all sides. 
And now, if you are really in earnest, consider 
me your friend. Let me know your name and 
residence; and what kind of work you can do. 
Tcan and will aid you.” 

The woman looked grateful at these kind, 
assuring words, and gave her name as Clark. 
She lived not far from the neighborhood of Mrs. 
Oldfield. 

“T have some plain sewing that I wish to put 


I choose to look at it so; for it may involve all 
this. We can have but little hope for a boy 
} whose mother supports him by idle beggary; it 
may be worse, for idleness and beggary lead 
almost surely to crime.” 

‘Well, well!’ answered Mr. Oldfield, return- 
ing his portemonnaie to his pocket. ‘Perhaps 
you are right. But I can’t do things after this 
cold-blooded fashion, as I call it. It isn’t in 
me.” . 

‘*It should be in us always,” replied his wife, 
*to do as sound reason teaches. Unless we are 
thus guided, our good acts will, in most cases, 
be turned into evil consequences so far as the 
subjects are concerned.” 

“But you talk so to these people, Fanny. 
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You don’t seem to have any regard for their 
feelings. You probe every spot you think 
diseased as sharply as if you were a surgeon, 
with the life or death of a patient on your con- 
science.” 

True words are, in most cases, better than 
alms,” said Mrs. Oldfield, in no way disturbed 
by her husband’s remarks. ‘And, moreover, 
a human soul on the conscience weighs heavier 
than a human body in peril.” 

-When the woman, who had come to Mrs. Old- 
field for aid in her poverty, and received only 

- words in place of alms, left the house, she went, 
with hurrying steps, homeward—new thoughts 
and purposes in her mind. ‘The rooms she lived 
in were in the second story of a house ina nar- 
row street occupied by a poor class of people, 
whose neglected children dwelt, for the most 
part, out of-doors, engaged in the bad work 
of corrupting one another. As Mrs. Clark en- 
tered this street, she heard an outery among a 
erowd.of children close by her own house, and, 
on drawing nearer, saw two little things fight- 
ing, while older boys and girls were standing 
around and encouraging them to beat and tear 
each other. Such scenes were common in that 
neighborhood, but none the less agreeable to 
Mrs. Clark, who was always disturbed by any- 
thing like quarreling or fighting, whether among 
grown-up people or children. So she hurried 
forward to stop the cruel contest. What was 
her pain to hear, on approaching, one of the 
older boys, who had been encouraging the fight, 
ery out, 

“Run, Jack; here comes your mother!” 

“(No, he shan’t run!” cried back another. 
**He struck Tom first, and he’s got to fight it 
out.” 

By this time Mrs. Clark had pushed through 


“What is the meaning of this? How dare 
you fight that little boy?” 

The child did mot look shame-faced, nor 
frightened. Young as he was, a fierce indig- 
nation gleamed from every feature. 

“Tom Sikes said you was a beggar! AndI 
hit him. You ain’t @ beggar; and I'll hit any 
boy that says so. Are you s beggar, mamma?” 

And the ehild looked confidently into his 
mother’s face. He did not know why she be- 
came so pale, nor why she turned her face away, 
so that the earnest eyes that were fixed upon it, 
could not see all the sudden tumult of feeling 
that was revealed theréin. 

“You ain’t a beggar, mamma!” persisted the 
child. ‘You work, don’t you?” 

“Yes, Johnny, I work, and will work for you 
as long as I can move a hand.” And Mrs. Clark 
drew her boy close to her, and held his head 
against her bosom. ‘It was naughty in Tom 
Sikes to say that. But you mustn’t fight, 
That is wicked. His saying so don’t make it 
80.” 

**You’re as good as his mother, and a great 
deal better. She gets drunk!” said the child, 
whose indignation still boiled over. 

‘‘Hush, Johnny—hush! Don’t say that again 
about the poor boy’s mother. It’s too dreadful 
to think about!” replied Mrs. Clark, who re- 
membered, too sadly, the drunken father whose 
misdoings would, sooner or later, be cast into 
the face of her child. 

It took some time for the disturbed feelings 
of both mother and child to get back again into 
$ calmness. Then Mrs, Clark took from a closet 
the half-finished work she had laid aside ina 
fit of weak despondency, and went to her honest 
3 task again, while Johnny sat down to amuse 
% himself as best he could. Already he had tasted 





the little crowd of children that surrounded } the pleasure of the street, and its rough, free 
the combatants, There was her child, a mere , companionship, During his mother’s frequent 
babe, with a passionate, fiery face, engaged in} periods of absence from home—and they had 
@ fierce struggle with another child, about a} grown longer, and oftener repeated of late— 


year older. They were striking, biting, and 3 Johnny had lived out-of-doors, and was begin- 
tearing at each other in a blind way, eager as3 ning to harden in the active, rough-and-tum- 


wild beasts to do harm. 

4sJohn!” cried Mrs. Clark, as she laid her 
hands upon her boy, and tore the little furies 
apart. ‘How dare you do so?” 

T'll kill him!” said John, as he struggled to 
get away from his mother. 

Mrs. Clark, shuddering at this dreadful ex- 
hibition of evil passion, caught him up in her 
arms and ran into the house. She did not stop 
nor speak until she had gained her rooms up 
stairs, when she put the boy down on the floor, 
and, holding him from her, said, sternly, 


; ble life that was peculiar to the neighborhood— 
3 harder in mind as well as body. 

’ &Can’t I go down stairs, mamma?” he asked, 
$ soon growing weary of the still room and its 
few sources of enjoyment. 

Now the timely spoken words of Mrs. Oldfield 
had not died in the memory of Mrs. Clark. They 
had quickened thought in a new direction, and 
awakened a host of anxious fears in regard to 
her child. But for this she would not have 
felt so keenly the reproach which Johnny had 
been called to bear on her account, nor so firmly 
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resolved that it should never again be spoken 
with a shadow of truth to give it venom. 

*You can go down in the yard, Johnny, but 
not out into the street,” she replied. 

“T want to go into the street, mamma. Can’t 
Igo?” urged the child. ‘ 

«Wouldn’t you rather help mamma?” asked 
Mrs. Clark, forcing herself to speak in a plea- 
sant way, though she felt anxious and disturbed. 

“Yes,” answered the boy, quickly. . 

*Then, as I haye to work, you know,” said 
the mother, ‘‘I want you to help me, by holding 
the end of this. pillow-case as I sew the seam. 
Take hold just there and keep it owt even.” 

Pleased at the thought of helping his mother, 
Johnny took hold of the.piece of muslin, and 
stood by her side for nearly half an hour, pa- 
tiently doing as.she directed; while she, to keep 
him interested, talked to him cheerfully, and 
even told him little stories. Surprised at the 
ease with which she had, thus far, been able to 
hold the attention of her child, Mrs. Clark’s 
thoughts began to reach out in the same diree- 
tion, and she saw many ways. by which he might 
be kept from the street. After the pillow-case 
was made, she had a skein of thread to wind off, 
and Johnny was well pleased to aid his mother 
by holding the skein for her. Then it came 
into her mind that it would be a very easy thing 


for her to teach him his letters, and then to spell ; 


and to read, while she sat sewing. So, to begin 
at once, she took from a shelf a eard on which 
an alphabet was. printed in large letters, and 
proposed to give Johnny a lesson. Nothing 
could have pleased him better; and, for nearly 
an hour, he went éver and over the sounds, re- 
peating them after his mother, until he knew 
many of the letters at sight. Pleased at his 


earnestness and attention, Mrs. Clavk praised 3 


Johnny at every step of his progress, and sug- 
gested so many great achievements of learning 
in the future, that he was actually fired with a 
child’s ambition to be a scholar. He did not 
ask to go into the street again that day. 


werner. 





When Mrs. Clark lay down that night, her 
boy asleep beside her, it was with a clearer, 
calmer mind than she had possessed for a long 
while. She saw, as a mother, only one right 
way before her—the way of honest industry, 
hard as the way might be—and she was resolved 
to walk therein, patiently, hopefully, though 
faint and weary at times, right to the end. ~ 

A few days after the little scene at Mrs. Old- 
field’s, Mrs. Clark called again upon the lady 
who had given her kindly spoken admonition 
instead of alms. This time, she had her little 
boy with her, for she had resolved never again 
to: leave him exposed to the evil influences that 
surrounded them. Mr. Oldfield was present as 
before. 

“I will take that work, now, if you please, 
ma’am,” said the poor woman, 

“So you have thought well of my sug- 
gestions,”’ remarked Mrs. Oldfield. 

“Oh! yes, indeed, ma’am. You said just the 
truth,” replied Mrs. Clark, with an earnestness 
that was not to be mistaken. ‘This is my little 
boy; and I thank you in his name.” 

Johnny was a handsome, bright-eyed little 
fellow. Mr. Oldfield held out his hand to him, 
and the boy came forward, in a manly way, 
giving his hand and answering, without bash- 
fulness, any questions that were asked. 

A few minutes’ talk with Mrs. Clark brought 
out the whole story of what had occurred on 
the day of her previous visit. 

‘‘Was I right or wrong?” asked Mrs. Old- 
field, after the woman had departed, with work 
enough to keep her employed for a week. 

“Right, of course,” replied her husband. 
“You’re always right in these matters... But 
I can’t be so cool and calculating. It isn’t in 
me.” 

“And so, oftener do harm than good in your 
benevolent acts, I am sorry to say,” replied 
3 Mrs. Oldfield, ‘It isn’t money-help, you may 
3 depend upon it, that poor people want, half so 
% much as to be shown how to help themselves.” 
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BY LOTTLE LINWOOD. 


T’va missed thee, loved one, through the Summer hours, 
When fluttering birds sang gayly everywhere; 
And earth wore coronals of bright-eyed flowers, 
4nd poems floated through the dreamy air. 
Pve missed thee, poet, wién some music tone 
Has thrilled my soul with thoughts I may not tell; 
Thoughts, thou hast known them—they were all thine own, 
fhe. silvery chiming of a memory-bell! 


> I called the flowers, the stars, the singing birds 

3 By thy dear name in happy waking dreams; 

3 And whispered unto them my loving words, 

3 At morn, at noon, when night fell.on the streams. 


3 And yet no answer came, save that rich tide 
$ Of deathless love returning to the heart; 
3 Quivering life’s chords as when,a leafy grove 


3 To countless harmonies the night winds start! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Tue thought of the girl I had left behind and 
her bitter wrong made even my quiet blood heat 
angrily as I rode down the village street. The 
snow lay light on the house roofs and bridle 
paths and still was falling softly. The church 
clock struck eleven as I reached the door of the 
cottage where Mr. Hope had his rooms. There 
was no light in his windows. I was then too 
late. Dismounting and knocking impatiently, 
I brought at last a sleepy negro to the door. 

Mr. Hope was gone—had been gone an hour. 
To Glen Ross. I hesitated. It was impossible 
for me to follow him, ignorant as I was of the 
localities. Yet Sarah must see him. In spite 
of the heavy suspicion, I knew that he could 





for your money. Take my horse. 
for you here.” 

“The parson; ye know, Joe?” said the negro, 

“T know.” 

Joe was at home on horseback. He went 
down the street at a gallop. I followed the 
negro into the house and sat down in the little 
parlor to wait. He piled some wood on the fire 
and left me. A few books—the Virginia history, 
Hyatt on dogs, a map, and an old copy or two 
of the Richmond Inquirer—lay on the table. 
I was in no mood for reading. Pacing the floor 
slowly, I waited more than an hour. Less than 
that time I knew would not suffice for my mes- 
senger to reach the Glen. Another hour must 
pass before Mr. Hope could return. I tried to 


I will wait 


clear himself. Erring he might have been— be patient. 


mistaken in concealing some dark passage of 3 
his life from her; but guilty—never! never! } 
The frank, kindly face rose up before me to} the sound of approaching steps. 
give the lie to any surmise of dishonor. And} trying to beguile the time with an old Con- 
: gressional debate. 


yet the proof was damning. I paused, my foot ‘ 
I could not return to keep the } 


in the stirrup. 
child in suspense until morning. 


The curtain was drawn from before the little 
window. It still snowed heavily enough to dull 
I sat down, 


The village clock struck one. What could 
the delay mean? While my eyes had been 


‘Mars’ Geoffrey will soon be hyur,” said the ; passing over the columns, my brain had been 


servant, opening the door. 
sah.” 


My resolution was taken instantly. I handed § 


him the bridle of the horse. ‘Do you know 


“Good plan t’wait, 3 


busy with this strange revelation of the night. 
I could make nothing of it. 

I went back to my first knowledge of Geoffrey 
Hope. A proud, impetuous boy he had ap- 


Ross Glen? No? Can you send a messenger ; peared to me, though his temper and spirit 


there then?”’ 


; were younger than his years. In a fit of moody 


“Tn ’minute, marster.” He led the horse to} gloom, after his father’s death, (the Hopes had 


the stable; then darted over to the door of the 
little tavern, in the bar-room of which still 
burned a furtive light. 

When he came back he was accompanied by 
® lounging, half-asleep loafer, Joe Flynn’ by 
name, hitching up his trousers and pulling at 
his hat with an attempt at a bow. 

“Hyur’s de man dat knows dat place frum 
Lucky’s to the ford. He’ll do yer business, 
mars’er, in a jiffey. Hyur’s the man.” 

“Can you find Lucky Jenkyll’s?” I asked, 
writing a line to Mr. Hope on a bit of torn 
paper. 

“I know Lucky's, yes.” 

o “= _ to Mr. Hope then, and come back 





strong, deep feelings, ) he had left home, and was 
absent many years. This certificate bore date 
in one of those years. I knew that during this 
time no trace of him was held by his friends; 
that, whereas he left home an eager, impulsive 
boy, with brain and heart on fire, he returned 
grave to sadness—his every thought and word 
devoted to the earnest service of God and his 
fellow-men. Impossible! It was against nature 
to believe this man capable of a crime so black 
as that of which he etood accused. The next 
hour crept slowly on: When the bell was on 
the last stroke of two, I went to the window. 
Down in the lower part of the village I heard 8 
slight, confused noise; saw lights glancing 
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one or two houses. There was a quick tramp- 
ling of horses in the dulled snow, then sudden 
angry cries, oaths. Some drunken brawl, doubt- 
less. But one figure on horseback rapidly ap- 
proached, coming up the hilly street uttering a 
hoarse ery which I could not understand. I ran 
tothe door. It was my drunken messenger. 

“What do you mean?” I broke out, angrily, 
seizing the horse’s bridle and pulling him from 
the saddle. ‘‘Have I waited here all night for : 
you to go onacarouse? Come off. Where is 
Mr. Hope?” 

The light from the window fell on his face. 





well, thank God, Geoffrey himself. I spurred 
forward to meet him. 

“Back, if you please, Mr. Page,” said one of 
the men. ‘Mr. Hope is a prisoner. He did it.” 

The man’s voice died out ina whisper. He 
was one of Hope’s parishioners. 

Geoffrey did not look up. His face was va- 
cant, idiotic. I called to him, but he did not 
seem to hear, but sat twisting the mane of his 
horse in the bridle as he rode along. Davis took 
me aside, glad of a listener to the horrible story. 

That night I was too bewildered to compre- 
hend; afterward I found the plain statement, 


It was white with terror. ‘What do I mean?” ; divested of exaggeration, to be simply this: 
he gasped out when he caught breath; ‘“‘I mean Flynn had gone to Lucky Jenkyll’s, but was 
murder! Murder!” told that Mr. Hope, on reaching there, had 
The frantic cry sounded through the streets. { been sent to a house half a mile farther down 
The village was wakened—the cry was repeated ; the stream, belonging to a white man named 
by a hundred frightened sleepers. The man: Stone, to see a lady who lodged there. On 
yet had some reason left. ‘In the Glen Ross,” : coming to Stone’s, Flynn had found the house 
he said. ‘Take your horse and go.” $ apparently deserted, but discovering a light in 
I waited to hear no more. She had killed: one window, had forced his way in, where he 
him then, this woman. My horse was blown ; saw the woman lying on a bench, insensible or 
with the mad haste of Flynn’s riding. As I { dead, and Mr. Hope pacing the floor with the 
went down the street he stumbled, but I struck } same vacant stare on his face that had remained 
the spurs in deep, and gave him his head. There ; ever since. He had returned, as I already knew. 
was a crowd before me whom Flynn had roused } The police, on descending the Glen, had met 
first—two or three men on horses and others on } Stone coming on foot to the village, who accused 
foot; with torches, guns, pitchforks, whatever 3 Mr. Hope of the murder; said that the woman 
weapon they could first grasp, shouting, curs- who had lodged with him some days had sent 
ing, in an extremity of drunken fright and rage. for the minister, had received him when he 
The mounted men were the police. They at came in a large outlying apartment called the 
least were sober. They outstripped me soon, : keeping-room; that he (Stune), listening, had 
for my exhausted horse, in spite of the spur- heard terrible words pass between them, then 
ring, fell into a lame trot. I have no recollection a shot, and, breaking in, had found the woman 
of those four miles. I remember but the end. { dying, and Hope leaning over her. Such was 
At the entrance of Glen Ross I found myself ; the outline. Horror-struck as the people were, 
alone; the men who had passed me some half- : no one at first seemed to doubt Geoffrey's guilt. 
hour before were returning. I saw their lights} Yet he had been an earnest, faithful minister, 
slowly approaching in the hollow—and waited. } was beloved by them; but the old tradition of 
Before them came two men carrying a board, ; his fiery temper clung to them. ‘‘It’s the Hope 
on which lay a body, one arm dangling to the } blood!” they said, gloomily shaking their heads. 
ground. They stopped as they came near me ; ‘‘Nothing will wash it out.” 
that I might see. There was a sweeping mass; I find myself involuntarily hurrying over this 
of light hair trailing on one side, bloody; a: part of my story. I cannot stop to paint the 


tich gaudily-colored silk dress, with the skirt } 
turned up over the face. One of the men pushed 
it down, 

“Through the heart the shot went, sir,” he } 
said, pointing to the hole. 

Istooped. It wasa woman. Merciful God! 
Geoffrey Hope’s wife! The skinny, treacherous, 
smirking face! I drew back in horror. The 
men went on, and I rode to meet the party that 
came behind. They were gloomily silent. I 
knew them—the coroner of Pike, some con- $ 
stables, little Davis, and in the midst, alive and ? 





shame and misery that so suddenly fell among 
us, and seemed to spread and blacken in every 
fireside. In a month Geoffrey Hope was brought 
to trial. Let us pass over that month in silence. 

There was a man, old before his time, sitting 
dumb and tearless in a cell in the county jail, 
whose hair grew whiter, whose limbs more bony 
every day; there was a girl hardly past child- 
hood, lying sick unto death, and an old broken- 
hearted man watching over her day and night. 
Make a pitiful story of this if you can, I have 
not the heart. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I was senior counsel for Geoffrey Hope. Two 
weeks before the trial, he gave me a letter for 
Dr. Berkley. To write it was the only effort 
made: by the wretehed man during his imprison- 
ment. I give it without alteration. 

“J have done you w deadly wrong,” it ran. 
**No other man, living or dead, can accuse me 
of this. Yet you will be just te me. I dare 
ask it from you. TI believe that yow will take 
what I say for truth. T have no plea to make, 
no apology for the erime of which I am guilty. 
Only to tell the truth as God sees it. Then deal 
with me a3 you will. You know what I was 
when I left home fifteen years ago. A passion- 
ate, willful boy, ignorant of life as it was; mor- 
bid, solitary, with no guide, no helper. I went 
to New Orleans. With unlimited money at com- 
mand, I plunged into every folly and vice. I 
drank, gambled, was’ noted as the most rash 
of the reckless men who haunted the hells. 
Through it all, my heart was siek to loathing 
of it all. I was intolerably alone, without a 
friend, I thought, on earth or im heaven. I 
was ill that summer with yellow fever. 
of my companions, Parny, took me to his own 
hotel, and nursed me. ‘It was kind in him; 
his sister was more than kind. She was a beau- 
tiful woman, Gertrude Parny, then; beautiful, 


5 
One } 
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s Lyons. When I returned, I found they had 
sailed in a sloop for América. The vessel 
(VOrient) was wrecked off the Brittany coast; 
few of the passengers were saved. I received 
a letter from the captain of the sloop stating 
that. Aix and my wife were lost, and with the 
letter came whatever papers had been recovered 
: from the wreck. I send you this letter. It will 
$ prove much that I assert. Before God I swear 
that until a fortnight ago I never suspected it 
of being a forgery. Freed thus, as I thought, 
from my burden, I came home, a poor man, but 
honest in-my hopes, gloomy as they were. I 
hoped to do some little good, to guin a little 
late-kindly regard from the people who knew 
me when a boy. You know what followed. You 
do not know what she, whom I have wronged 
80 fatally, was to me. You thought me idly 
foolish in my love for Sarah, laughed at my 

care of her. I was an old man, Dr. Berkley, 
Sin feeling, if not in years: She was the first 
woman I had really leved. All that I knew of 
good, of rest, of whatever was fair or kindly in 
$ life, lay in her. Let me be silent here. It is 
all over now. I did not tell you of my history 
There was my guilt. Only there! Except in 
: that one fatal concealment, I have been inno- 
Scent. I shrank from the vile story with too 
$ sharp @ pain to willingly recall it. As time 





otyleast, in a weak boy’s eyes, fair, winning, } passed and it was yet untold, I weakly resolved 
treacherous, skilled te beguile men’s hearts by } never to reveal it. My happiness was too nearly 
& long course of subtle seheming. I was rich, : within my clutch for me to risk it. 1 was wrong. 
young, it was worth her while to marry me. } Gertrude I thought lay in the bottom of the sea, 
She was noted as one of the most brilliant } would not return to: tell of what had been: if 
women on the Gulf-coast. I was flattered, } my silence was a crime, my punishment has been 
grateful for the love I thought she gave me. } sufficient. God, the all-knowing, all-pitiful, will 
TI did not know that at the very time she was : forgive me, bat—will you? Will she? 
betrothed to a Creole officer, Gustav Aix; I; ‘Of the crime for which I am to stand my 
believe she loved this'man with gli the strength } trial, I do not fear that you will hold me guilty 
her treacherous nature possessed. In the fall : : fora moment. Yet I have no proof to bring of 
we made a tour in the lower states. -I married ; $imnocence. I went to the Glen, expecting to 
her in Georgia. I have no hope'to palliate my find a sick woman in need of aid. I found— 
guilt to you; therefore I shall not linger on: my wife. I have no words to describe that 
what that marriage was to me. I suffered’ in- * meeting. 

deseribably for two years. .The woman was j “I could not rid myself of the belief that it 
coarse, greedy, passionate. God knows I tried : ° was some mocking, taunting fiend risen to drive 
to do my duty to her. I was patient in my very: me mad. God knows what malicious whim 
desperation. Her indifference to me grew into } $ drove her here. My disgust and horror crazed 
contempt, hate. Even now I dare not trust § Sher, I think. She came near me, caught my 
myself to speak of what thisswoman became. ; * hand, and held it with jeering vows of wifely 
There was no degradation 80° groveling, no no { devotion. I thrust her from me, and, as I did 
treachery so public, that she would not wallow } ; it, a shot was fired and she staggered and fell. 
in it. We went to Franee: I could not breathe} For a moment I thought she herself had dis- 
the air my mother had breathed while bound to ; charged the weapon, but her hands were empty. 
80 vile a wretch. Im Bordeaux she met her oli } She lived but a moment, cried wildly for Gus- 
lover, Aix, secretly, and a month after eloped } tav—for help—pushed me from her with her last 
with him during my temporary absence in} breath. I remember nothing more of that night. 
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“JI will say no more. If I am condemned, 3 trust than even faith in his own innocence 
you at least will not believe me guilty. One {supported him. I had planned words of en- 
other, I dare not speak of her. God’s will be } couragement out of my own desponding fancy; 
done.” 3 I uttered none of them; he had another aid that 

No trial in the valley of the Blue Ridge ever 3 I, alas! knew not. The constables led him down 
excited more gloomy consternation. No family } the narrow passage leading to the prisoner’s 
whose plantation lay in the boundaries of the; box. I followed closely. In the jail-yard, on 
four counties whose blood was not mixed with ; the wall, were gaping crowds of men and boys, 
the Hopes or the Berkleys. It was a season of § $ black and white; he did not seem to see them, 
mourning. I was touched to find how deeply $ 3 S passed on with a slow, firm step, and quiet face. 
Geoffrey had endeared himself to these people. ; The court-room was one mass of heads, of 
Irresistible as ‘the circumstantial evidence was $ watchful eyes turned to the solitary man who 
against him, palliative as was the plea of fiery ; $came in with bent head, and took the place of 
anger, uncontrollable passion, the mass of the < Sshame. Used as I was to the scene, it took this 
people persisted in believing in his entire inno- s S $day for me a new significance. I looked at it 
cence. So strong had this feeling grown, and § $ with Geoffrey’s eyes, felt it with Geoffrey’s 
#0 intense was the excitement in his favor, that $ ; nerves. 

Hall, the prosecuting attorney, moved for a; Court was opened. The jury empaneled. The 
change of venue. It was granted, and the case 3 prisoner challenged no one, but sat with his 
was removed to the court of the neighboring ; head bent on his hands, seemingly unconscious 
district. : of all that was passing. While the jury was 

I never shall forget the day it came on. A} being sworn there was a slight pause. I saw 
gray, brooding day of early winter. The snow; motion at one door, the crowd respectfully 
lay deep, the icicles hung heavy from the eaves. : making way. A bluff, stalwart figure, halting 
The little town of —— was crowded from early } slightly, came quietly in, leading a lady deeply 
morning, yet it was strangely silent. Men talked g veiled. Old Tom Berkley! With his face paler, 
in whispers at the corners in eager groups. The ‘sterner than usual. He made their way to the 
feeling of excitement ran deep and still. One } bench outside of the prisoner’s box, and leaning 
feature of the trial was peculiar. The gallery over touched the bent shoulder. ‘Why, Geof- 
of the little court-room was filled with ladies, a} frey boy!” The prisoner started up. Sarah 
thing unheard of in Virginia. No more real : had seated herself by his side, quietly; it was 
or delicate proof of sympathy could have been ; her right. Her father crowded close on the 
offered by the planters. $other hand. One look into her face, and that 

I had but one colleague, Hoyt of Marion. He ; was all; then Geoffrey’s head sunk suddenly, 
came down the day before. I was worn-out. I lower than before. In what praise and thanks- 
had never worked harder on a case, or, let me 3 giving to God, only He knows! It may be the 
confess it, with more hopeless effort. What 3 brave, tender heart, beating beside him, could 
will my readers think if I acknowledge that, be- ; guess. The brave, tender girl! In all that 
fore Hoyt’s arrival, I had laid the bare facts of * crowded court-room there was not a heart which 
the case before another and very different coun- ; did not bless her then and there! 
sellor? Pine. Never in white or black have 1; When the prisoner raised his head again, 
ever found a more subtle, acute genius for dis- } there was a change in his face.~ Before, his 
covery, combination. Do you laugh? Then you; trust had been in the Unseen; now, this little 
dg not know the instinct of the negro. It had touch of true, warm human love had fired his 
0 ne tiry that some curious hint, some j hear like new 8 oy usual = voce 

cky hit, had gained me @ victory, which was : of the opening of the trial occupie | an hour or 
due to the intuitive knack of Pine for odd bits {two of the forenoon. I have no intention of 
of knowledge. How or in what way he obtained 3 dwelling on the technicalities of the case—it 
his acquaintance of the leading points of civil } wonld but weary my readers; only the few 
cases was a perpetual mystery; in such trials $ salient points divested of legal verbiage. I left 
as this, where the facts were patent, where every ’ the earlier conduct of the case in Hoyt’s hands, 
minutia of evidence told, I did not scruple to: 3 and studied closely the faces.of the jurors. This 
avail myself of his ubiquitous ear and lynx-eye. ; is no subordinate part of a criminal pleader’s 
But Pine heard or saw nothing that would avail. } ; 3 duty, especially in a cause like this, where suc- 

When the bell was ringing for court to open, ; cess depended on oratory rather than facts. But 
I went to the jail to accompany my client to the ; {now my heart sank. The men were plain, com- 
tourt-room. He was calm, pale. A higher } mon-sense farmers, or shrewd mechanics, upon 
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whom no power of pathos would outweigh a: Peter Stone, sworn, testified: ‘Am a brick- 
grain of evidence; men who would show their $ layer by trade. Live in the hollow called Glen 
sturdy pride in the stern justice of their con- 3 Ross. Two weeks ago deceased came to my 
demnation of one who belonged to the patrician $ house; said she had been told I had rooms to 
class. (I may say here, by-the-way, that, de- § $ let. Told her they were not fit for such as she, 
spite the popular outcry against the influence 3 being a lady and uppish-like. Said she did not 
of caste, I have found, in my practice, it was ; care; wanted out of the town; would pay well. 
harder, for that very caste-reason, to obtain } 3 My wife was took with her odd French Ways; so 
clear justice for the rich than for the poor.) 3; we took her in. She was very quiet; stayed 
While Hoyt was opening, with Hall, my atten- } mostly in her room; did pay well. Once or 
tion was suddenly attracted by the face of a} twice I undertook to pump some news out of 
man leaning over the gallery railing, whose : her as to her business, but could get no satis- 
desperate, eager watchfulness marked him even 3 faction. She only left the house twice while 
in that intent mass of listeners. I recognized 3 she was there. Went out one morning early, 
him instantly: the stranger I had seen at the; and was gone all day. About noon I was 
village inn with Dick Poole. It is strange how } coming past the Berkley plantations, and see 
floating trifles will impress the mind even in : her a-walking quick through the trees, hiding 
the most solemn moments. While my brain was ; as it might be. I stopped to look, being curi- 
busy with Geoffrey’s imminent peril, I wondered $ ; ous. Saw Mr. Hope on horseback, coming 
who this man with the picturesque, sharply-cut $ : down the road, by Dr. Berkley’s carriage. Was 
olive face was, where he had been staying, what } talking to the young lady inside. After they 
was his interest in this trial! Presently I missed : were out of sight, the French woman came out, 
him; he had left the court-room. ‘ laughing to herself. .Told my wife about it 
Hall rose after the indictment was read. He; 3 when I went home; said I didn’t like her ways, 
traced back Geoffrey Hope’s life from the period ; > She said ’long as she paid well to let her alone! 
when he first left Virginia; his mad career of § The day of the murder my wife went over to 
folly in New Orleans; the kindness of the Par- } her mother’s on Sandy Creek, meaning to come 
nys, brother and sister; his marriage in Georgia : ¢ back that night; but she did not get back until 
(producing an affidavit from the minister still § ‘ the next day. The deceased went out toward 
living); the elopement of his wife, and his re- $ S the village in the afternoon. Before«lark I was 
turn to his native place. Hall was one of the 2 3 ¢ sitting on the bench at the door, when I heard 
acutest lawyers in the state. From papers left ; a noise in the apple-orchard like voices quarrel- 
by the dead woman they had gained a knowledge ; ing ina whisper. Think it was voices I heard, 
of Hope’s relation to her. Without bringing a but won’t swear; it might have been something 
charge against the prisoner of willful intention § S else; sounded like voices though. At last I 
to commit bigamy, without calling a blush to $ heard a sharp sort of ery, and a name; foreign 
the cheek of the girl beside him, he threw, in a ; name it was; disremember it; and the French 
delicate, covert way, a doubt of infamy over his $ woman came hurrying up the yard. She was 
whole life; upon his silence with regard to his ; holding her hands as if she had been frightened, 
first marriage; his sincerity as aa humble, peni- and had been crying; for the red paint on her 
tent Christian minister; his ignorance that the { cheeks was washed into streaks and looked bad 
woman Gertrude still lived. Such doubts can $ ; enough. She was all of a tremble. I spoke to 
be thrown, such deep, intangible charges can 3 : Sher; but she went past me in the house. Came 
be brought as skillfully in an advocate’s speech } down in an hour, dressed and painted again. 
as in an after-tea gossip. He then proceeded to 3 : Said that she wished I would stay around the 
draw, as he said, this woful, life-long tragedy 3 yard, and, if any one came wanting her, not to 
to its dark culmination, and summoned his wit- let them in. She thought some of those negroes 
nesses. : would be bothering her; for they came begging 
Jim Blake testified to the carrying of the {every day. I thought that was a lie, if she was 
message to Mr. Hope on the evening of our ja lady; but said nothing. Then she said the 
visit to the Parsonage. ‘‘Had receiyed the mes- } : ’ preacher was coming to see her, and she wanted 
sage from Lucky Jenkyll. Had not seen the ‘the use of the keeping-room, as they had some 
woman who sent it. Thought it was some 3 business; to let him come there when he came. 
friend of Lucky’s, or other poor white trash. i Thought it was very good in Mr. Hope to take 
Got a dram of brandy for bringing it.” $ some account of the foreign body; for I didn’t 
Lucky Jenkyll, a slave was not admitted as; think she was worth it. Waited round until 
evidence. nine 0 ‘clock; then went to bed. About ten I 
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heard a horse come to the front door; went 3 With supplementary, unimportant evidence, 
down and found Mr. Hope. He asked how the the counsel for the prosecution closed. I never 
sick woman was. Said she wasn’t sick, but had } have known a stronger case of circumstantial 
business I believed. Took him in the keep- : evidence. Our rebutting testimony was meagre 
ing-room, and went out as the French woman Sin fact, however strong we held it to be in in- 
came in the other door. Heard a curious noise $ ference. Hoyt summoned first a few witnesses 
like ® moan; so stopped and listened. The § $ to testify to the moral position of the prisoner. 
woman was talking jeering-like, laughing now : ; He had chosen them well. Their evidence was 
and then. Only heard Mr. Hope’s voice once ; short, forcible, weighty. Geoffrey Hope, as he 
or twice; it sounded unnatural, smothered as was, stood before the people, a lofty, high- 
if something hurt him terribly. Was just going } souled Christian gentleman, bearing the weight 
to open the door, when I heard her walk over ? of a great sorrow. The story of his first mar- 
the floor. He said something loud as if ho j riage was brought forward in its true light, by 
cursed her, and then I heard a shot. I was: means of letters which he had fortunately pre- 
scared, stunned; did not go in for a minute or § served. The forged letter, proving his ignor- 
two. When I did, she was lying on a bench } ance of the existence of this woman, told upon 
dead and Mr. Hope walking the floor. I only $the jury. But alas! the stronger we made our 
stayed a minute; asked him who did it. He point of his past misery with the dead woman, 
said he didn’t know; looked as if he had not: and his entire conviction of her death, the more 
his senses; was white, the big drops of sweat on ; probable appeared the fact that in a madness of 
his face. I started off to the town. I was afraid } desperation he had rid himself of the curse. 
I would be took up for the murder myself. 3 : The former witnesses were recalled to prove 
Met the officers an hour afterward in the Glen.” } that no weapon was found on the prisoner when 
Such was his testimony. His cross-examina- $ $ discovered, nor in the room; but that we knew 
tion was as follows: ‘‘Where were you during $ 3 availed little, the pistol might easily have been 
that hour?” ‘Hiding in the thicket. I got § 3 flung from the window into the swampy ground. 
scared, thought nobody would believe the ; : It is easy for an experienced lawyer to tell 
preacher did it, and I would be suspected.” : } the tone and temper of a jury. My heart grew 
“What kind of voice did you hear in the apple more leaden every moment. Hoyt, summoning 
orchard?” “Will not swear that they were $ : the witnesses, could hardly conceal his hopeless 
voices, thought they were, as much from the$ S chagrin. Even if the evidence was not held 
looks of the woman as from hearing; thought § ’ strong enough to convict him, the verdict would 
there must be some one there or she would not ; : be actually what it would nominally be ren- 
have cried out the name.” ‘What name?” dered in Scotland, not “Acquitted,” but ‘*Not 
“One I never heard before.” A sudden thought : Proven.” The man would go forth, if not to 
struck me. I leaned over the desk, and, in a} the gallows, to a worse fate—with blasted fame 
voice inaudible fo the audience, said, “‘Was it $ and fortune, the mark of Cain upon his brow. 
Gustav?” The face of the witness brightened. § The case was closed. The speeches of the 
“Yes! that is it. I had disremembered it.” junior counsel lasted late into the night, yet 
Flynn was then sworn. He testified to being} the audience rested in intent, unabated excite- 
sent by me after Mr. Hope, to arrivingat Lucky ; ment. No finer forensic display has ever been 
Jenkyll’s and learning there that the prisoner made in a criminal trial in Virginia. The ad- 
had gone on to Stone’s. He described his en-$ vocates who spoke that night were men who 
trance into the keeping.room—the position of } ‘had earned an enduring fame, and the terrible 
the body, and the crazed appearance of Hope, $ ; emergency of the present cause called out every 
as I have before stated. The evidence of Davis, 3 latent power. I saw the prisoner shudder as 
the constables, and that of the coroner, Pike, ; 3 Hall sat ‘down, and the judge rose to adjourn 
followed; but they elicited nothing new to the ; $court. He was a doomed man. The ringing 
reader. Albert Ward and John Hoge, physi- ; words, that had just died away, were like a peal 
cians, severally testified as to the state of the é of vengeance, inflexible, immutable. The court 
body when examined by them. The shot, a { was cleared in deathly silence. One or two 
pistol bullet, had taken effect almost instantly, women in the galleries were carried out insen- 
lodging in the inner cavity of the heart. The $ sible—sisters, friends of the man who to-morrow 
bullet, when found, had been driven against the $ was to be condemned to death, or worse than 
ribs with such force as to carry a bit of paper : death. The group around the bar of advo- 
(part of the wadding) uninjured with it. They } cates, judges, broke up gloomily and passed out. 
had found no other marks of violence. ’ The prisoner was detained until the room was 
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emptied. He turned then and lifted the bent face 
beside him to his own. The face of the picture! § 
White as death, radiant with perfect trust, the $ 
lips quivering slightly with agony. Watching, 
believing, until the death-end! Only one look, 
and then he turned away, and was led back to 
his cell. 


CHAPTER VI. 

I szzpr but little that night, At noon the 
next day I was to close the plea for the prisoner. 
Wild as I knew the hope to be, I was aware that 
his friends did rest their hope on me. It was 
the straw of the drowning man. Yet I prayed 
for help as earnestly as if I had possessed the 
faith that my prayer could be granted. I never 


$ What was gained I knew not—but everything 
$ was to be risked on the possibility of that gain. 

I serawled on a slate, and handed it up to Hoyt: 

‘Speak all day, if you can, and if I have not 
returned, sue for an adjournment on the plea of 
new and vital testimony.” 

Hoyt changed color, but neither by word nor 
look betrayed surprise. I hurried out. 

It was growing dusk when I returned, and, 
pausing a moment in the jury-room, quietly en- 
tered court. It.was even more densely crowded 
than in the morning. Hoyt was stillup. I saw 
through his labored sentences an incessant, 
watchful glance to the door. He observed me; 
@ significant motion was enough for him. A 
vague notion had spread through the people 





felt the weakness of my own powers so deeply ; that Hoyt was speaking against time; that my 
as when conscious that so awful a confidence } absence had some important bearing on the 
was placed on them. N case. The prisoner and his friends had caught 

The bell rang for court. From my inn win- $ ’ the wild hope. Geoffrey, no longer self-pos- 
dow I watched the crowds pouring through the 3 sessed, sat nervously wiping his clammy face 
narrow streets, until the building was filled to § S from time to time, his muscles rigid with 9 
suffocation. It was a day of clear, bewildering $ tense suspense. He was only a man; life was 
sunlight; how mocking it seemed! 3 worth much—and honor! 

I took my way slowly to court. Hoyt was | Hoyt -drew his argument to a sudden close, 
speaking as I entered. Stamworth, on the op-;and, prompted by a look from me, quietly 
posite side, was to follow. I glanced at Geof- ¢ ; prayed the court for ‘suspension of rules and 
frey. Over his face there was a sickly pallor; j the admission of important and unforeseen 


his eyes were closed; he had bidden good-by to } 
the fears and hopes of the world. Listening $ 
dully to my colleague’s: desperate effort to gild } 
over the fatal facts, I leaned against the plas- 
tered wall. 

A sudden wrench at my arm made me turn. 
It was Pine, his black face ashy with excite- : 
ment. ‘Fur de lub o’ God, Mars John! cum 
heah.” I went hastily out of the crowd. He ; 
thrust into my hand a serap of something black. : 
‘‘He’s de murderer! Gor a Mighty be praised, $ 
he did it!” 

‘‘What do you mean? Are you crazy, boy?” 

‘*He—de man at Dick Poole’s. Look at dat $ 
stuff, marster—dat black fur, ’ud know dat fur } 
in Ejup.” 

‘‘Where did you find it?” 

‘Fund it dis mornin, me um Jim Blake, } 
hangin to um bush outside dem window, where $ 
de woman was shot, marster.” 

A wild thought struck me—I had been dumb } 
not to think of it before—I made my way hastily, 
though silently, to the witness-box. There was} 
a small table below it. I looked upon it, under } 
it. The room had been swept that morning; 3 
what I sought was gone. No! There it wag on} 
the floor—the crumpled, bloody piece of paper- { 
wadding found in the body. I caught it, my 
old hand shaking with excitement. 


‘ evidence.” It was granted. There was an 
; eager breath of excitement over the room; then 
; silence. 
: A few whispered words to Hoyt gave him 
j his cue. Referring to the papers left by the 
$ deceased, he proved her connection with Gustav 
< Aix as his nominal wife to have existed as lately 
2 as the second August just past. 
I was then summoned as witness and sworn, 
: : waiving my position as counsel for the accused. 
‘I testified to the conversation overheard by me 
in the cabin by the roadside on the afternoon 
Sof the murder. This was proof that this man 
N ‘ had followed her to the neighborhood. 
$ Richard Poole was then summoned and sworn. 
Poole. was one of the small farmers of C— 
county, the owner of one or two negroes, hardly 
Nos step above them in refinement, ignorant, 
; S cowardly, but honest enough. He trembled 
3 excessively on mounting to the stand, and for 
} some moments was so bewildered by terror that 
; his evidence was unintelligible. Patience, how- 
3 ever, calmed him at last, and the assurance that 
his testimony should not be used against him. 
. He then testified as follows: ‘Am a planter in 
ya small way. Badly off. Like to make a little 
money honestly if I can. Was down in the 
} Berkley Town tavern last day of court in last 
$month. Landlord Simms said to me there was 
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a man there wanted to board in the country {bim. Thorne hung round the house until yes- 
‘count of fishing and gunning. I offered'to take } terday, then was gone for an hour or two in the 
him. Thought I could make a raise, maybe. \ morning: came here, I think, to the trial. Came 
Man came out with me, tall, dark man he was; } home about noon, went up stairs and got some 
handsome. Been boarding at my house ever } money out of his trunk and papers, borrowed 
since. I saw little of him, being out on ‘the } my horse, Morgan, to go back to the village, he 
farm most of the time. He hardly ever stayed $ said. Has never been back. This morning the 
in-doors; used to go out in the morning and} horse came back, blown and sweating awful: 
not come home till night. Never brought any } must have been ridden almost to death. The 
game though, which I thought queer. Day of 3 constables came out an hour or two after, and 
the murder he came home early in the evening, } brought me and my wife here. I have told the 
looked flushed and angry. Went up stairs to} whole truth, so help me God.” Poole here 
his room. I said to my wife, ‘There’s some- } began to blubber for mercy, and his testimony 
thing wrong with Mr. Thorne,’ (for that was the } being complete, was removed and his wife 
name we called him by:) I went up stairs and } placed on the stand. Her evidence corrobo- 
looked in his room, out of curiosity-like, as I } rated his in every particular. 

passed the door. He was standing with his} During the time these witnesses occupied 
back to me, but was loading a pistol. Tore a} the stand, a silence, terrible in its intentness, 
bit of paper for wadding out of a letter and } reigned over the house. Men scarcely grasped 
threw it on the floor. When I came down [I } the full force of what they heard. Hoyt availed 
said, ‘He’s after no good.’ Directly he came $ himself of the dead stillness to produce his last 
down and went out of the door. I don’t know } conclusive fact. A cloak, trimmed with sable, 


what made me follow him, but I did. Told my 
wife I was going out to see the stock foddered; 
but instead took after him a good piece bebind. 
He kept on at a fast pace. He had on a black 
cloak, trimmed with fur. ‘Went down the fields 


} by his lodger on the night of the murder. 





was shown, and sworn to by Poole as that worn 
A 
piece of cloth and fur attached, which exactly 
fitted into a rent in it, were found, as Jim Blake 
testified by him, clinging to one of the thorn 


outside the village, through Starr’s Thicket, then ; bushes under the window. No papers or letters 


down through Glen Ross. It was getting dark, ‘had been left by the fugitive which could give 
but I was curious to see the’ matter out; for $a clue to his identity save one; the paper from 
now and then he would take out the pistol and } which he had torn the wadding of the pistol, 
cock it, as if he expected to shoot right away. {and which the Pooles had secreted. It was a 
It was somewhat late: it might be nine or ten } ’ bill from a wine dealer in Mobile, Alabama, to 
o'clock when we got to Peter Stone’s. He ’ Gustav Aix, receipted. The bloody fragment 
climbed over the yard fence and crept round; found in the heart of the deceased was pro- 
the bushes. I got behind a linden tree and ; duced, and made the torn paper complete. Hoyt 
watched through a crack. There was a light ; closed the case with only these words, ‘Justice, 


in one window. He got up to it on the outside, } gentlemen of the jury!” 


hanging on to the beams. It is a wood house, 
badly weather- boarded. 
there for a minute or two, clutching the chunks 
to keep himself from falling. Then he raised 
the pistol to a broken pane of the window and 
fired. I did not hear any cry inside. 

“T made off as fast as I could over the hills, 
by a short cut I knew, and got home about three : 
o'clock. I told my wife. 
tell. Thorne came home late the next morning. 
We were in-doors pretty constant since then, 
Only heard of Mr. Hope’s trial last week. I felt 


We were afraid to \ whirlwind of uproar. 


I will not repeat the judge’s charge. The 


I saw him sticking } old man, who had known Geoffrey Hope from 
’ boyhood, delivered it with a voice which he 
; could not steady, so full was it of eager thank- 


fulness. 

The jury did not leave their box. ‘Not 
guilty” sounded through the court-room in a 
clear, firm voice, that was lost in one wild 
The tempest of enthu- 
siasm, that had been restrained for two hours, 
broke out at last and swept all order, dignity, 
rule away. The sheriff vainly called for silence, 


awful, not knowing what to do, but thought as } scarcely able himself to keep from joining in 
T had kept quiet so long I would be tried for the tremendous cheer ringing from courtroom 


accessory after the fact, if I said anything. 
Heard of such things in law. Besides, was 
mortal afraid of my life with Thorne. I ama 
poor man, have a family. Couldn’t run the 
risk of bein’ hung for Mr. Hope, though I like 





and streets, where eager crowds were waiting. 
In the midst of it all the freed man stood 
silent, unconscious of anything but the pale, 
worn-out girl, who, with a shivering sigh, had _ 
sunk down, like one dead, at his feet; while old 
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Tom Berkley, sobbing like a boy, sat beside 
him. 

The ensuing spring, I returned to Berkley 
Place from Richmond. The welcome I met was 
less joyous than the last, but more deep and 
feeling. There was a wedding in the old home- 
stead in a few days. A quiet wedding, though 
the clans of Hope and Berkley were met to- 
gether. But the shadow of the great danger, 
that had passed by so lately, rested over the 
house, over the faces and hearts of bride and 
bridegroom. 

A grave, solemn wedding. In the darkness 
of that peril, man and woman had looked deep 
into the future that lay before them, and hand 
in hand dared it with slow, firm steps, trusting 
in the love within, the love above. The trust 
has never failed. 

All that I have told in my story passed years 
ago. Whenever I can, I go to Berkley Place, 
where old Tom, genial and warm as ever, still 
holds open court. Pine accompanies me, a 
middle-aged ‘‘uncle” now, with gray hair’ and 
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namesake by-the-way), the last time I was 
there. ‘‘Yes,” plead Sarah, “leave Pine with 
us, I think he will be happy here. And we 
owe him happiness such as we never can re- 
turn.” ‘What do you owe him?” persisted 
the curly-headed catechist. “Only a life, my 
boy,” said his father, stroking the little hand 
with an unsteady touch. Pine’s black face 
worked nervously, then he broke into a laugh, 
the negro’s only concealment for excitement. 
‘‘Guess Mars’ John owes me two or three times 
dat. Got no more gumpshion dan dis chile 
*bout keepin’ hisself alive. No, no, Mist. 
Sarah, muss stay with ole Mars’ while um lives. 
Only he’s got to cum down heah once a year, 
anyhow.” 

Some four or five years after the trial, in a 
Lynn paper, I read of the sudden illness of a 
man under trial for forgery, whose real name 
it was averred was Gustav Aix. 

I started instantly for Massachusetts, and 
with some difficulty obtained from the dying 
man a full confession of the murder of the 


sometimes troublesome rheumatism; but after } woman Gertrude. ~It was made public in those 
the first day, he hands me over to the care of : counties where the trial was held. I took the 
some one else and is missing. When I go over $ paper myself to Geoffrey Hope and placed it in 
to make my visit to the parsonage I find hin j hie hands. 


He read it in silence, pressed my 
there, established as major-domo of kitchen, ; hand and said nothing. 

buttery, and house, generally escorted by a But going into his study that evening, I 
troop of youthful Toms, and Geoffreys, and ; found his book open at the words, ‘In the 
Johns. ‘Let uncle Pine stay with us, cousin } day of trouble I called unto Thee: And Thou 
John,” coaxed one of these nuisances (my ’ hast answered.” 





SUCH THINGS ARE. 


BY MBS. 


Tavs the youthful Harold said— 
“Bride but thee I'll never wed. 
Bright Niagara’s crystal fall 

First shall change to fiery wall; 
Delaware’s current Northward flow 
Ere I break the faith I owe. 

Trust what I have sworn and said: 
Bride but thee I'll never wed.” 


First she smiled and then she sighed— 
“Lover’s vows are frail,” she cried. 
“Through December’s darksome sky 
Fast the quivering snow-flakes fly; 
Ere their fall from earth be dried, 
Thou mayst seek another bride.” 


“T have roamed through many a clime, 
Tried the power of epace and time; 
Sought, amid the bright and fair, 
Spells to break my bosom-snare; 
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Vainly strove I to be free, 

Still my heart was chained to thee. 
Trust what I have sworn and said: 
Bride but thee I'll never wed.” 


First a sigh and then a smile— 
“Harold’s lip will speak no guile. 
Joyful I receive the vow 
Plighted once—re-plighted now. 
Life is sweet, and hope is free, 
Since thy heart is true to me!” 


Ye who trust to lover’s truth, 

Learn how light the loves of youth! 
From the dark and dying year 
Scarce the snow-flakes disappear; 
Scarce the Spring-buds deck the bew, 
Ere she mourns a broken vow. 

Love betrayed, and truth denied— 
Harold weds another bride. 





A LOSING GAME. 
BY ELLA RODMAN. 


On a pleasant August morning, a young lady § and her family to be exceedingly injured people, 
was walking through the principal street of a: ’ while she looked upon Mr. Robert Treadwell as 
village composed generally of white houses with 3 an impertinent upstart. Ever since she could 
green blinds, but which had, nevertheless, a remember, her father, Judge Marlbut, had been 
very attractive appearance. The young pedes- {the one lawyer who had hitherto proved suffi- 
trian was attired in a white dress and black cient to settle the difficulties of Unionville; and 
mantilla, with the inevitable round hat that} he was yearly in the receipt of a comfortable 
seems indispensable to a country toilet, a blue } income through the quarrelsome propensities of 
veil, and a handkerchief carefully tied around 3 his neighbors. Now, however, a rival had ap- 


her neck to protect it from the sun. A small 
umbrella completed her means of defence against 
that aggressive luminary; and thus armed, she 


peared upon the field; and as people are pro- 
verbially disposed to favor young aspirants, to 
the neglect of those who have the prestige of age 


pursued her promenade in a complacent frame ; and experience, Regina Marlbut foresaw a series 
of mind, until she reached a pretty cottage; of annoyances and disappointments that were 
house that stood a little back from the road. highly exasperating. 

A sign between the windows had made its In this frame of mind, she entered the plea- 
appearance there since the preceding day; and? sant, comfortable-looking house that Judge 
the young lady started in surprise that was; Marlbut prided himself on having procured 
quite unmingled with pleasure, as she read the } through his own industry. It was well-shaded, 





name: ‘Robert Treadwell, Attorney at Law.” ; green-blinded, and adorned with climbing vines 


She had unconsciously come-to a stand still} and ornamental shrubs. The large, cool parlor 
before the cottage, and was not aware that a > was covered with matting, that always went 
\ gentleman, probably ‘‘Robert Treadwell,” him- ; down the first of May, and came up the first of 
\self, who stood in the doorway, was attentively ; November; Regina’s piano occupied one of the 
garding her. 3 recesses; and flowers, books, and knick-nacks 
People generally show to better advantage 3 displayed a much greater degree of taste than 
ainst a background of trees and grass than 3 is usually met with in country villages. In fact, 
e of brick and mortar, and Regina Marlbut } it was the “crack” parlor of Unionville; and 

Wwuld have attracted notice anywhere. Not on parties there were always sure to be pleasant 
acijount of her exceeding beauty, for that she ; ones. 
had not; she was unique-looking, rather than Mrs. Marlbut, a tall, thin lady, with rather 
prety, and had one of those puzzling faces that an anxious expression of countenance, was 
are pronounced not to have ‘‘a single good fea- : flourishing a fly-brush over the various fancy 
ture? by critics who, nevertheless, acknowledge articles on the center-table, when the daughter 
the harm of the tout ensemble. Miss Marlbut 3 entered, with a face that plainly showed some- 
was @lled ‘“stylish-looking;” her mantilla was : thing had gone amiss. Every expression of 
worn With a sort of indescribable grace, and the : that face was a matter of interest and specula- 
soft; white dress floated around her in folds that } tion to the whole Senate; she had been 
Were juite unattainable by the other female { named Regina—“‘little queen,” and little queen 
denizqs of Unionville. 3 she had always been. 

,Thowghts of this nature were passing rapidly $ : “The Olmstead Cottage has been taken,” ob- 
througt the mind of the gentleman, who was ; ; S served Regina, in answer to her mother’s in- 
looking\at Miss Regina as attentively as she $ quiring look. 
was looljng at the sign; and becoming, at length, ; ‘‘Has it?” said Mrs. Marlbut, with consider- 
aware of his presence, an angry blush, and {able animation. ‘Well, that is pleasant, is it 
hasty leting down of the blue veil, were prelimi- not?” for possibly one or two sons might be 
naries toe ‘‘double-quick” retreat that plainly ; included in the family. 
declared sp indignant frame of mind. “Very ‘pleasant,’ indeed,” continued the 

And Regina was indignant; she felt herself} young lady, “especially as the ete a has 
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taken it has mounted an imposing sign an- 
nouncing that he is an ‘Attorney at Law.’ Papa, 
in particular, will consider it ‘pleasant.’ ” 

“Attorney at Law!” Mrs. Marlbut dropped 
the fly-brush in dismay, and sank down beside $ 
her daughter, who was tracing an arabesque ; 
pattern upon the straw matting with the point 
of her umbrella. Her tone would seem to imply 
that an attorney at law was as dangerous an } 
animal as a gorilla; for, poor lady! she had } 
never contemplated the possibility of a rival to 
the judge 

**Have you seen him?” was her next inquiry. 
‘*What sort of a person is he?” 

‘An exceedingly disagreeable-looking man,” ; 
replied her daughter, “che was standing in the } ; 





long fixed upon this as the period when she 
intended to strike for new garments, made ex- 
pressly for her, instead of putting up with Re- 
gina’s old ones; Masters Allen, Henry, and 
Thomas discoursed eloquently of rabbits, dogs, 
guns, horses, and all the et ceteras indispen- 
sable to the happy existence of the noun mas- 
culine; while Mrs. Marlbut dreamed of new 
curtains, and carpets, and a wing; and Regina 
had played so often on an imaginary harp, and 
entered and alighted from a mystical carriage 
so many times, that she was frequently sur- 
prised not to see the one in the boudoir that 
was to spring into existence with the wing, and 
the other before the door. 

“The Septon case,” upon which all these 


door, as I passed, with a sort of ‘ will-you-walk- : future glories hung, was a very “hard case” in 
into-my - parlor -said-the-spider-to-the-fly’-ex- : every sense of the word. The family to whom 
pression, and stared at me so impertinently that ; it belonged were also in a state of expectancy; 
I had to drop my veil, and hurry on.” g but they differed from the Marlbuts in expect- 
‘One of those screwing pettifoggers, I sup- ‘ing what they had actually enjoyed, instead 
pose,” said Mrs. Marlbut, disconsolately; ‘and 3 of looking forward to luxurious surroundings 
a Yankee, I’ve no doubt—they are always rov- : which they had never known. Their “place” 
ing.” $ was situated just beyond Unionville, that is, 
It was a subject of congratulation with Mrs. 3 the place they had occupied for some years 
Marlbut that Unionville was not within the $ back; but floating stories of former grandeur, 
bounds of Yankee-dom, which she regarded as } when they had resided with the grandfather of 
a decidedly foreign country; and all obnoxious } the family—who had always promised to leave 
individuals of unknown antecedents were at $ them the bulk of his wealth, which he did to 
once consigned to that much-abused section. 3 all intents and purposes; but other heirs, by 
“It will be dreadful if this: interferes with ;some quibble of law, managed to defeat his 
your father’s business,” continued the prudent ; evident wishes and obtain possession of the 
mother, ‘I have a presentiment that this new $ greater part of the estate—quite overwhelmed 
man is one of those lawyers who will stop at}the denizens of Unionville with a feeling of 
nothing; and your father is so strictly honor- : profound awe and admiration. 
able that he is no match for such people. There,; The Septons did not “visit” in the village 
too, is the Septon case that has hung on hand 3 except an occasional stiff call at Judge Mar’ 
so long—suppose that he should get hold of? but’s, which always put Regina into a quit 
that, and by some quibble, which these petti- passion, and made her vow never to returnt. 
foggers always understand, should bring it} The vow, however, was always broken in o€- 
through triumphantly—what will become of % dience to her mother’s commands; and evry 


our expected fortune then?” 

It is a very pleasant thing to be comfortably 
situated, with every moderate want gratified, 
and a possibility, at least, of waking up some 
morning @ comparative millionaire. This agree- 
able prospective had for some time past dazzled 





time that she saw the Septons, her desirefor 
the ful ter tion of their everlasing 
law suit became more intense. If theysuc- 
ceeded, Judge Marlbut was to be rewardd for 
his persevering exertions with a comfolable 
slice of the personal property; and may 40 





the vision of the Marlbuts, with the exception } hour, when his wife and children wer fast 
of the judge, who never expected anything until asleep, did the worthy man pore ov¢ the 
he saw it; and the phrase, ‘“‘when we get rich,” { wearisome papers in the hope of. strikig out 
was so frequently employed in the family, that}a new idea in the chaotic materials before 
if some unfeeling, but truthful prophet had as- Shim. He consulted authorities, and Bvesti- 
sured them that this millennium would never ; gated facts; but nothing definite had ¢t been 
arrive, the death-blow to their hopes, and anti-} accomplished, for it required a pretty #werful 
cipations, and castle-buildings would have been : battery to be brought to bear againsithe nine 
too much to bear. 3 points that are classed under the headof ** pos- 
Miss Annabella Marlbut, aged twelve, had } session.” 
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Nudge Marlbut was not one to neglect the: As the judge applied this term indiscrimi- 
actual bird in the hand for the possible bird i ing nately to any amount of years under seventy, 
the bush, and he attended to his regular busi- } Mrs. Marlbut thought no more of the matter; 
ness as systematically as ever—only taking up : but the glimpse that Regina had obtained of 
the Septon case, like a piece of legal knitting, {the “exceedingly disagreeable-looking man,” 
when he had nothing else to do. Time and ; did not exactly convey the impression of “wiry 
patience had smothered out a few of the minor ¢ hair” or attendant wrinkles. 
tangles, but the great body of the snarl re-: Very few evenings had elapsed, before Mr. 
mained in statu quo; and the whole thing ap- } Treadwell responded to the warm invitations of 
peared to the practical lawyer very much in } Judge Marlbut, by presenting himself in the 
the light of Western lots. { comfortable parlor, where Miss Regina was 
The judge was rather a heavy-looking, easy ; “trying” the last new opera. The young lady 
sort of man, who took things quietly; and when rose in some confusion, as the very gentle- 
he came home to dinner, that day, the excited ’ ; manly-looking stranger entered; and as she 
recital of his wife and daughter produced very had quite forgotten the physique of ‘Robert 
little effect upon him. ’ Treadwell, Attorney at Law,” she was somewhat 
“*Live and let live,’” satd he, cheerfully, at a loss in the dimly-lighted parlor. 
“any one else has as much right here as I; The judge, however, came in just at the right 
have—and I think that the best thing I can do} moment; and with much cordiality, introduced 
is to go and call upon him.” ; Mr. Treadwell to his wife and daughter. The 
“Call upon him!” exclaimed Mrs. Marlbut ; ladies were very much surprised, he looked so 
and Regina, in as severe a tone as though } ‘much better than they had expected; and the 
“Robert Treadwell, Attorney at Law,” had been $ Unionville beaux suffered by comparison. Re- 
a fit subject for the States’ Prison; while Re- } gina soon made the discovery that he had very 
. gina added severely, $ fine gray eyes, splendid teeth, a carefully cul- 


“I declare, papa, you are really too bad to 3 tivated moustache, with a particularly com- 
go-and take up with a stranger in this way! } manding figure; and an air of power, both 


One, too, who will try to get everything away} physical and mental, that made itself felt at 
from you that he possibly can! J think that ; once. 
he ought te be frowned down instead of being} The young lady, however, was not subdued 
called upon.” ’ by these advantages; on the contrary, they ap- 
“I don’t believe in frowning people down,” ; peared to increase her ire, and her manner, 
replied the judge, good-humoredly, ‘it never { during Mr. Treadwell’s very moderate visit, 
_did any good yet. I always find that if you treat } was chilling in the extreme. The judge, who 
people as though you expected them to act like ° 3 : appeared to be quite fascinated with his rival, 
pick-pockets, they are pretty sure to do it.” = $ ’ volunteered to walk down the street with him, 
Mrs. Marlbut shook her head hopelessly at : and Mrs. Marlbut and Regina were left looking 
Regina, to intimate that she considered the gat each other in silent astonishment. 
judge beyond the power of moral suasion, and; ‘‘Regina!” exclaimed her mother, in an im- 
that they must act upon their own responsibility ; pressive voice. 
Without expecting to find an ally in him. ‘“‘Mamma!” exclaimed the daughter, with 
When the pater-familias returned at tea-time, § equal impressiveness. 
he had, evidently to his own satisfaction, “been { “The very one to succeed!” groaned Mrs. 
and gone, and done it.” His descriptive powers, ; Marlbut. ‘The girls will all be crazy after 
however, were limited, or else he never indulged H him, and he will be spoiled in a very short 
them; and the only account that the family re- $time. We must set the fashion of putting him 
ceived of the new attorney at law was that he } down without delay.” 
was a very nice fellow. Regina did a little mental arithmetic. 
“Has he his family with him?” inquired Mrs. “There are just thirty-three single females 
Marlbut, disdaining to ask in plain terms if in Unionville,” said she, ‘and exactly ten male 
“the creature” were married. é ¢ individuals who are unappropriated. The pro- 





“Family?” repeated the judge, in surprise. } 
“Why, no—he is a single man.” 

“A wiry-haired, old bachelor, I suppose,” 
ebserved his wife, contemptuously. 

*‘He is not at all old,” was the reply; “he is; 
in the very prime of life.” 


’ babilities, therefore, are decidedly in favor of 
} Mr. Treadwell’ being taken up instead of being 
put down.” 

Mrs. Marlbut thought so too; but she replied, 
energetically, 

“We can try it, at any rate. People generally 
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eye-glasses, much to the indignation of the in- 
sulted damsels. Regina bit her lip in angry 
disappointment as she saw how things were 


follow one lead; and there is something about ; ¢ 
that man that exasperates me—he seems to be } 
go very cool and comfortable.” 


There was no denying this; and Regina quite 
echoed her mother’s sentiment in feeling a 
strong desire to crush out the intruder. She 
would like to get the better of him in some 


going on. People did not enjoy themselves ag 
: usual; for the city exquisites threw an air of 
; stiffness over the assemblage that fastened upon 
them like a spell. 


After an hour or two of this purgatory, Mr. 
Treadwell entered the room, evidently as un- 
embarrassed and sure of a cordial reception as 

It might naturally be supposed that the ad-; though he had brought his invitation in his 
vent of a young, unmarried man, so far superior } pocket. Mrs. Marlbut and her daughter ex- 
to the native productions of Unionville, would } changed glances, and were inexpressibly puz- 
have been hailed, even by the ‘little queen,” } zled; for the young lawyer was certainly too 
with much inward satisfaction; but her dimi-; much of a gentleman to force himself upon 
nutive majesty was not left to the mercy of: people who had studiously slighted him. 
Unionville for the indispensable article of ; Before the evening was over, Regina unvill- 
beaux: she had city acquaintances who were } S ingly admitted to herself that she was glad he 
very willing to exchange a winter month in} had come. Everybody brightened up at his 
town for a summer month in the country; and} arrival; there was so much life and geniality 
both mamma and daughter would have scorned ; about him that stiffness and reserve could not 
the idea of anything but a city match. $ exist in his presence, and the ice soon began to 

The ladies of the Marlbut family viewed Mr. ; thaw and rapidly melted away. Under his ex- 
Treadwell only as the would-be rival of the ; cellent management Regina was speedily seated 
good-natured judge, whose wife angrily de-}at the piano, and her music was always con- 
clared that ‘‘she really believed he would bite : sidered well worth listening to. Mr. Treadwell 
his own nose off if anybody wanted it”—which § was prevailed upon to join his magnificent bass 


way—what those familiar with horses term “the 
whip-hand;” and she could not regain her equa- 
nimity until she had accomplished it. 





sacrifice he was not likely to be called upon $ voice to her soft contralto, and all became good- 


for: first, because this feature, in the judge, $ humored over a ridiculous “medley,” which 
was decidedly more useful than ornamental; : happily suited the voices of the entire com- 
and secondly, people of the most grasping na- ; pany. 
tures are generally satisfied with one. ’ Then the young lawyer proposed plays, in 
‘Mr. Treadwell remained in blissful ignorance ; which they all became so much interested that 
of the strong feeling against him; and as the $ they romped like children; and the stately Mr. 
people of Unionville generally, and the women- i Hummelford found himself ordered about very 
kind particularly, endeavored to make him feel ; much to his astonishment. But the gentlemen 
at home, he soon came to the conclusion that } soon saw that those who would not enjoy them- 
he had established himself in very pleasant; selves were quietly thrown out; and they en- 
quarters. tered into the spirit of it with hearty good-will. 
When the cool evenings of September arrived, } They had a jig and a country-dance, and were 
Mrs. and Miss Marlbut determined to give ai uproarious and happy in the highest degree. 
party; and this party was given for the express ; Everybody departed in a giggle, as they assured 
purpose of “putting down” Mr. Treadwell. ; Regina that they had never enjoyed themselves 
Everybody was asked who could be thought }so much; and Mrs. Marlbut and her daughter 


of—everybody but the offending lawyer—and 
Regina had been assured that two or three 
gentlemen from the city would graciously con- 
descend to “assist.” 

The “little queen” was very lovely in her 
white dress, (she was partial to white, ) with the 
wreath of geranium leaves in her dark hair; 
and Mr. Hummelford, the chief city grandee, 
had got himself up in magnificent style. But, 
unfortunately, he considered that his manner 
should match his dress: and he and his coad- 
jutors drew themselves up loftily, and took dis- 
tant views of the Unionville belles through their 


were left to talk over the events of the evening. 

“I wonder what could have brought Mr. 
Treadwell here?” said Regina, reflectively. ‘It 
was certainly very odd.” 

“Our evil genius, I suppose,” replied her 
mother; ‘‘I am sure that J didn’t invite him.” 

‘“«¢Didn’t invite him!’” repeated her hus- 
: band, in surprise. ‘Why, I thought of course 
N you did, or else meant to and forgot it; so I 
told him that he must be sure and come to the 
fandango. I can’t imagine why you didn’t in- 
vite him; he was certainly the nicest fellow 
here this evening.” 
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«If that isn’t exactly like men!” exclaimed } the case a hundred years, I never should have 
Mrs. Marlbut, indignantly. ‘A person no} hit upon the bright thought which Treadwell 
sooner gets a little affair all nicely arranged, } has just carried through. He is not ‘an ad- 
but some donkey of a man is sure to put his venturer’ either, but an excellent, well-con- 
foot through it!” { nected young man from the old Granite state, 

Regina looked at her mother and laughed. where he has a father and mother, and othet 

“It is no use, mamma,” said she; ‘Mr. ony for whom he has no need to blush.” 
Treadwell is our fate, and we may as well ac-; This was a lengthy speech for the judge; but 
cept him.” Mrs. Marlbut merely said, ‘‘I knew that he was 

Not long after this the young lawyer dropped 3 a Yankee!’’—as though that explained all—and 
in, one day, at his friend’s office, and found him 3 walked up stairs to tell Regina that they were 
poring intently over a bundle of papers. ruined, and that the judge would probably be 

“Here is the most confounded knot,”’ said the é obliged to saw wood for the rest of his life, 
judge, ‘‘that ever I attempted to untie! Just} \ while the female portion of the family went out 
look over this mess, will you? and see if you } to service. 
can make head or tail of it.” Mrs. Marlbut, however, had mistaken her 

Robert Treadwell began to read the parti-} vocation when she took to prophesying; for, 
culars of the Septon case, and his fine counte- } instead of being ruined, they found themselves 
nance glowed with interest. better off than they had ever been before. On 

‘Will you let me carry these over to my office } coming into possession of his property, Mr. 
for an hour or two?” said he. “I can collect } : Septon scrupulously paid the commission that 
my thoughts better when I am quite alone.” ; he had promised; and Mr. Treadwell and the 

‘“‘Carry them where you please,” replied the $ : judge quarreled about the appropriation of it— 
judge, good-humoredly; “I am not at all sure : each disclaiming any right to the fee—until it 
that J should mind your dropping them to the ; was finally decided to compromise matters and 
bottom of the ocean—they have been such a divide the sum between them. 
plague to me! I have always felt that some-: Mr. Treadwell’s fortune was made; clients 
thing ought to be done, and might be done, if one ; came from far and near, and Unionville could 
could but get hold of the right thread; the pro- ; not make enough of him. Even Mr. Septon 
perty is clearly theirs in justice, if not in law.” : descended a little from his grandeur to pay the 

Mr. Treadwell returned the papers punc-} rising young lawyer marked attention; he had 
tually in an hour or two, and said that, with } been seen walking and driving with the youngest 
the judge’s permission, he would study the : of the three rather mature Misses Septon, and 
case. In a few days the two lawyers held 3 it was whispered that no very dreadful conse- 
long consultation over the matter, and the re- ; 3 quences would follow if he should aspire to the 
sult of it was that Judge Marlbut packed him- } $ honor of becoming literally “‘one of the family.” 
self and his coadjutor into a buggy and drove 3 3 He appeared to enjoy himself extremely, and all 
over to the Septon mansion. ideas of putting him down had been given up 

sMr. Septon was a very dignified gentleman, ; in despair. 
and rather shy of new introductions; but when One winter evening, Regina was sitting quite 
Mr. Treadwell’s mission was explained, he re- alone in the parlor, suffering from a trouble- 
ceived a cordial welcome and hearing. ; some cold. The judge and his wife had gone 

Judge Marlbut kept his own counsel in his $ to a lecture—the children were pulling molasses 
family, and they innocently supposed that ‘the 3 candy in the kitchen—and the “little queen” 
Septon Case” remained just where it was before. § was in quite a despondent frame of mind. She 
But success finally crowned the efforts of the} had her harp, but the carriage had not come 
indefatigable lawyers, and then the judge went ; yet; and, somehow or other, she did not feel 
home and told what Mr. Treadwell had done. 3 half as happy as she did before. 

Mrs. Marlbut turned pale with dismay. In the midst of these reflections, Mr. Tread- 

“Is it possible,” she exclaimed, at length, } well entered the room; and as his eye fell upon 
“that you have given up this case, on which $ the graceful occupant of the arm-chair, in her 
we depended so much, to a perfect stranger? } simple home dress, he thought of ‘Ik Marvel’s” 
Actually taken the bread out of your children’s ; description of ‘‘a sweet-faced girl, with a pretty 
mouth to put it into this adventurer’s!” little foot lying out upon the hearth,” and “eh 

“The ‘bread’ was never in the children’s } bit of lace running round the swelling throat,” 
mouths,” replied the judge, stoutly, ‘“‘nor even } and inquired much more tenderly than usual 
on the road to them; for if I had pottered over } after Miss Regina’s health. 
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Her eyes filled with tears, she knew not why; 
and there was quite an embarrassing pause, 
until Mr. Treadwell proposed a game of chess. 
He had never offered to play with her before, 
and the young lady’s face brightened with an- 
ticipated triumph; for she was an excellent 
player, and it would be such a triumph to 
achieve a victory over the provokingly cool 
young man who had foiled her so many times. 

The young lawyer was not unobservant of: 
the bright face before him, as he managed the 3 
men; and he smiled to himself as he read} 
her thoughts. Regina opened the game quite $ 
fiercely, and swept off her adversary’s pawns 
with great rapidity; while Mr. Treadwell was 
perfectly cool, and evidently knew very well; 
what he was about. He admired the brilliant : 
play of his antagonist, but did not seem at all; 
discomposed as piece after piece disappeared, 3 
and even the queen was ignominiously lost. 3 
After this disaster, he patiently moved along 
@ solitary pawn, until it had almost attained to 
royalty, when Regina’s dimpled fingers closed 
stiddenly upon it, as she remarked triumph- 
antly, ‘I am determined that you shall not win 
@ queen!” a 

Her companion made no reply, but atten- 
tively considered his pieces. There were very 
few of them left; and Regina rather impatiently ¢ 
awaited the next move, for she had an admirably 
arranged plan to checkmate him very speedily. : 
But Mr. Treadwell’s move disarranged matters a ¢ 
little. Rather recklessly she advanced a pawn. $ 

*Stale-mate!” said her adversary, quietly; 
and the matter was ended. 

Regina started in surprise, and almost re- 
turned to her first opinion that Mr. Tread- 
well was ‘‘an exceedingly disagreeable- looking 
man.” She sat, for a moment, studying him— 
this exasperatingly successful individual, of 
whom she could never, by any possibility, get 
the upper hand; she was not accustomed to 
defeat, and she could scarcely understand it; 
but a blush of confusion overspread her face, 
when she saw the smile around Mr. Treadwell’s 














lips, that seemed to say, “Well, what do you 
think of me?” 

She tried to move back her chair; but the 
gentleman had «seized her hand, as he whis- 
pered significantly, ‘Are you ‘determined that 
I shall not win a queen,’ Regina?” 

Not being prepared with any other answer, 
and still suffering from an angry feeling of 
being overreached, the young lady burst into 
tears: Mr. Treadwell came out and distin- 
guished himself. He had fallen in love with 
Regina on the very morning in which she first 
fell into a rage with him; he could not rest 
easy until he had seen her again; and, in spite 
of her chilling manner, he vowed that, if it were 
within the range of human effort to accomplish, 
that girl should be his wife; it was for her sake 
alone that he had exerted -himself in his pro- 
fession; and ‘‘many other things too tedious to 
mention.” 

Regina asked rather maliciously what would 
become of Miss Septon; and Mr. Treadwell 
manifested a callousness to that young lady’s 
fate that would have made her decidedly un- 
comfortable if she had known it. 

What Mrs. Marlbut unexpectedly witnessed a 
few moments afterward, caused her to retreat 
suddenly upon the judge with ‘‘a tale of hor- 
ror;” but he gave her no comfort at all, and 
said that he knew all about it, and that he 
had taken her to the lecture on purpose. That 
worthy, however, liked a little quiet fun occa- 
sionally; and the next time that he encountered 
his daughter, he said, very solemnly, 

“I declare, Regina, you are really too bad to 
go and take up with a stranger in this way. J 
think that he ought to be ‘frowned down,’ ”’ etc. 

“Oh, papa! Don’t!” she remonstrated. 

‘Mrs. Marlbut was next shocked, by an an- 
nouncement from the judge, that ‘he and Robert 
were going into partnership.” And they went. 

Also Robert and Regina, who managed to be 
tolerably happy, although she had married 
‘an exceedingly disagreeable-looking man”’— 
a Unionvillian, and a Yankee. 
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THE HEART THAT HAS ITS LOVE DECEIVED. 


BY FINLEY 


Tue heart that has its love deceived 
Tn some unguarded hour, 

Can never, never feel again 
The magic of its power; 

It would not have the giddy world 
To hear one painful sigh, 

But, like a wounded deer, it seeks 
In loneliness to die. 


JOHNSON. 


Though years may speed on in their course, 
That heart can ne’er forget— 
The memories of its happy hours 
Will come, though with regret ; 
For even as the sun retires, 
The clouds his light retain, 
So shall the memories of the past 
Light up the clouds of pain. 





SYBIL JAMES. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Ir was a street near Broadway, but so narrow g the time she had supported a sickly, fanciful 
and dark that it seemed like entering a vault to $ : ’ relative; but she died at length, and left Sybil 
pass from the sunshine of the great thorough- } alone with her poverty and her hard fate. 
fare into its precincts. $ Her life had been a very uneventful one. 

Just beyond the corner of one of the cross : Neither great trouble nor strong temptation 
streets which led to Broadway stood a tall tene- {had come in her way; nothing from winter 
ment house, frowning darkly upon its neighbors to summer, and summer back to the Christ- 
as if oppressed with secrets of human misery, : mas season, but work—dreary, commonplace 
perhaps of human guilt, which it could not} work. Sybil did not murmur; never marveled 
utter. s ’ why God had made her destiny so different from 

A window of one of the lower rooms which ; that of many of her age—from that, indeed, 
looked upon the street was open; and on that} which she could recollect her childhood - 
beautiful May morning the sun played so: mised. 
brightly into the little apartment, that it ap-: She had few acquaintances. She possessed a 
‘peared changed from its usual aspect of un-$ small store of books, which she managed to 
romantic poverty. Syead over and over again; and there, in her 

Small as the room was, it afforded ample little room, Sybil James worked the first fresh- 
accommodation for all the furniture it con- § ness of youth away. 
tained; but the bare floor was neatly swept, 3 The pleasant afternoon wore on; the long 
the bed in the corner was clean and arranged ¢ ; shadows began to creep across the street, and 
with care, and every little device possible to } still Sybil sat at her window, plying her needle 
the feminine mind, even in the midst of penury, ; with tireless industry. During one of the brief 
had been exercised to render the place habitable. ; pauses, which she made to give her rose bush 

By the window sat a young woman, sewing 3a caressing glance, as if it had been a human 
with a dexterity and swiftness which only long; thing that could understand and return her 
practice could have taught. Occasionally she affection, her look wandered out of the open 
glanced from her work to look at a little rose § casement. 
bush in the window seat just bursting into : Sybil’s face changed. She did not color; but 
bloom, or to enjoy placidly the warm sunshine : a new life brightened her eyes, and the sweet 
that flickered about her as she sat. ; patience of her mouth softened into a smile. 

She was past the first. glow of girlhood { After that first start she leaned back in her 
possibly she might have been twenty-five years chair, concealed by the checked window cur- 
old—but it was doubtful if her face had ever : tain, but commanding a view of the street, and 
possessed much of the brightness which youth : still keeping her eyes fixed upon the object that 
should give. : had attracted her attention. 

She was not handsome—few persons would } A gentleman was walking slowly by, and it 
even have called her passably well-looking— was at him that Sybil James looked: a tall, 
yet, to one who observed closely, hers was an } sad-looking man, in deep mourning, who passed 
interesting countenance. Her complexion was : along with his eyes cast down, and evidently 
clear and colorless, her eyes and hair of a soft : occupied by some mournful train of thought. 
dark-brown, and the mouth had an expression} When he had disappeared, Sybil sat upright 
of sweetness, of patient endurance, which ele- } again, resumed her needle, and, with that half- 
vated the whole character of her face, and lent smile still lingering about her mouth, went on 
it something preferable to mere beauty. with her work. 

I have done now; I am not describing a; Twice before had Sybil seen that stranger, 
heroine. Sybil James was a poor sewing-girl. $ and each time his appearance attracted her in- 
The occupation in which she was engaged was terest as it had then done. 
that by which, during the past ten years, she; It was not romance—Sybil had no thought of 
had gained a livelihood. During a portion of} that; but there was something in the eo 
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of his face so familiar to her mind, that she had ; would have been necessary had they owned the 
begun to watch for his approach as for the one } dwelling, ensconced in a snug little room, Sybil 
important incident of each day. felt more comfortable. After the waiting-maid 

Not for the world would she have been seen; } had seen fit to leave her with such work as she 
the idea of knowing him never entered her mind; ves to do, until the lady of the house found 
but it was a sort of pleasure to look at him in} leisure to come in, Sybil took off her bonnet 
secret, passing so near, yet as far removed from } and shawl, settled herself in a little chair by 
her life, or from all possibility of contact with } the window, and went to her task as diligently 
her life, as would have been some star that she as if she hoped to accomplish the labor of a 
might have watched at night from her window. ; fortnight in that one morning. 

Sybil James was not even a day dreamer, 80 3 ’ It was not long before the door opened and a 
that, when she returned to her labor, she did $ * lady entered, who to Sybil’s book-read fancy 
not take with her some improbable vision as a } : looked as if she had just stepped out of a pic- 
younger or weaker girl might have done. She: ture-frame. She was past middle-age, but her 
was only thinking that, in spite of the station or ; face had so much grave, haughty beauty still, 
wealth he might possess, sorrow had found him $ her dress was so scrupulously plain, yet rich 
out as early as it would have done in a garret; : and artistically chosen, that Sybil was quite 
wondering a little what his trouble might be, ; confused as she rose to drop her little courtesy. 
and out of the womanliness and great charity} Mrs. Faulkner was very kind. Her voice was 
of her nature finding a prayer for the stranger, ‘ so low and gentle that Sybil soon took heart, 
as a devoted Catholic entering a church and} and found courage to answer her questions 
seeing before the altar an unknown corpse, { without going into an incipient scarlet fever of 
might, in the midst of his litany, spare a sup- ’ blushes. 
plication for the soul of the departed. Enough of Sybil’s story had been told Mrs. 

Several days in succession, Sybil James saw g $ Faulkner, by the girl’s kind friend, to interest 
that man pass through the street; after that he ; the lady in her; and even without that, she 
came no more, and Sybil, deprived of her one } $ peseesoedl too much discernment not to have 
gleam of poetry, sank back upon the actual, with } ; perceived the difference between her and the 
the feeling with which one wakens to a dreary $ * generality of her class. 
day of storm, after a week of holiday brightness Sybil James was as unmistakably a lady as 
and spring sunshine. ?if she had worn a coronet; very little inter- 

It might have been a fortnight later when ; course with her proved that she was something 
Sybil went, one evening, to take home a quan- $ ’ better—a sensitive, delicate nature, to whom 
tity of work to a lady who gave her frequent : religion was more than a matter either of faith 
occupation and had always been exceedingly ; or duty, essential to the development of her 
kind. She had found something more for Sybil : character. r 
—an acquaintance of hers wished a seamstress ; ’ Sybil’s next visitor was a little girl who 
at her house for several weeks—would Sybil go? : ‘danced into the room, and seeing a stranger 

Of course the girl was willing enough, although there stopped abruptly, and stood regarding 
she would have preferred to have taken the work } her with a certain degree of curiosity. Sybil 
home, but that was out of the question; the lady ‘ smiled pleasantly at her. It did her heart good 
was elderly, very particular, and everything; to look at anything so pretty—and the smile 
must be done under her own eyes. S appeared to give the elf confidence in her at 

The next morning, Sybil took her way toward ‘ once. 
the house to which she had been directed. It} ‘I am papa’s little blossom,” she said, run- 
was far up town, and Sybil was glad of the} ; ning up and pulling Sybil’s dress. ‘‘Now who 
walk; although, when she reached the place, : S are you?” 
she could have wished for something a little} Sybil told her with as much gravity as if the 
less lofty and elegant than that mansion; occa- ; N small maiden had been a judge, and the child 
sionally in such houses, Sybil had met with} gave her another look, nodding her curly head 
treatment which outraged even her patient dis- § $ in token of approbation. 
position. “What are you doing?” she asked. ‘‘This 

~But there she was, she needed the money, and : is my grandmamma’s room.” 
she was obliged to put her feelings aside, as she} ‘I am sewing for her,” Sybil answered. 
long before learned to do, and go in. ‘Can you sew nicely?” asked Miss Earnest- 

Once safe through the grand halls, beyond 3 ness. 
the eyes of servants, much more stately than } “I try to,” said Sybil, quite blushing. 
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The female turned the torrent of her wrath at 








“But can you tell fairy stories?” she de- ; 

manded, very solemnly. N " 
Sybil brightened at once; if there was any-} ‘Oh! don’t she?” she exclaimed. “Some 

thing she could do well it was that. $ folks like to be disturbed; but Mrs. Faulkner’s 
“Yes; I know a great many.” : S very particular who Miss Lilly talks to, and I'll 
“Then tell me one right off,” said Missy; $ be obleeged if you won’t interfere with me when 

and down she crouched at Sybil’s feet, her } I’m at my dooty!” 

heart won immediately. 3 Sybil was crushed immediately ; but fairy had 

«What kind of story do you like?” $no intention of submitting to such indignities. 

“I don’t care, just so it’s about fairies! She got up off the floor and started out of the 
Amanda’s so stupid, she don’t know any, and $ room. ‘ 
papa hardly ever has time to tell me any. So ; ‘‘Where be you ee il asked seed 
if you know plenty of stories, I want you to: ‘To grandmamma,” said she; ‘I’m not going 
live here.” 1 3 to be bothered.” 

All this was delivered with immense energy 3 «Oh, my! I wouldn’t,” said the young woman, 
and great shaking of the flaxen curls, and she : who did not appear to relish the idea; but Miss 
was such a mite of a thing that the effect was Lilly bounded off without paying the slightest 

very comical. ; attention to her remarks. 

“Now begin,” said she, striking her hands ; After she had gone, Amanda stood eyeing 
together impatiently. ; Sybil unpleasantly, emitting little snorts and 

Sybil complied at once, narrating the ‘pret-; broken expressions, which plainly announced 
tiest story she knew, one that had always fas- her disapprobation of the stranger. Her triumph 
cinated her own imagination to a wonderful ; was short lived; very soon back came the child; 
degree, and the child listened eagerly. 3 ’ Amanda was to go up stairs—Sybil was to tell 

Before the tale was fairly concluded, a voice ; her, Lilly, just as many stories as she pleased. 
in the hall called, ; ‘I never heerd the beat!” exclaimed Amanda, 

“Miss Lilly, Miss Lilly! oh! where are you, Sin a rage. ‘Wal, wal, here’s serpents in the 
you bad child?” ‘ house, and now there'll be putty work.” 

“That’s for me,” said fairy; “but I shan’ t But Lilly ordered her away, and she did not 
go.” : venture to remain; although the parting glance 

“Oh! I would,” urged Sybil, “if you are } ‘she gave Sybil clearly proved that she had by 
wanted.” 3 ‘no means relieved her mind. 

“It’s only Amanda, and I want to stay here.” $ «Now tell the story,” said the elf, subduing 

“But I can finish the story afterward——” 3 the demon as completely as if he never had 

“Finish it now,” said she, with the air of a : existed; “begin way back at the beginning, 
princess, ‘‘and let Amanda wait.” 3 do.” 

But it appeared that the female mentioned } Sybil sewed and told her stories, and the 
had as great an objection to waiting as Louis $ S child listened, still as a mouse, and looking to 
XIV. himself, for the door opened and she came; Sybil almost as unearthly as the beings her 
in, very fine in her dress, and very red in her ! tales were about. 
face. : The next morning, Sybil was back at the 

“So here you are,” she exclaimed; “just : Shouse and at work at an early hour, according 
come right away and have your hair fixed.” S to her usual exact habits. 

The fairy transformed herself into a small} After a time, Lilly opened the door and peeped 
fiend without the slightest warning, and quite $ in. 
terrified Sybil by the change. 2 Oh! there you are,” she cried, joyfully; 

“Tl scratch you if you touch me,” said she. : ‘I’m coming to hear a story.” 

“Oh! you naughty thing,” returned Amanda;: She ran away in great haste, and Sybil heard 
‘and do you know where naughty children go?” : : her talking to some one in the hall. In a mo- 

“TI don’t care either,” cried she; “‘any how, 3 ° ment she pushed the door open again. 

I don’t believe you, ’cause you told a story the? ‘Come, papa!” she pleaded; “I want you to 
other day.” ; hear.” 

“Come, Miss Lilly, and don’t be disturbing ; Sybil looked up in great consternation—there 
the young person in her work,” said the female, 3 stood the gentleman whom she had so often 
giving Sybil a disdainful look. : watched—how devoutly she wished that the 

“She doesn’t disturb me,” Sybil ventured to ; floor might open and allow her to drop com- 
Bay. : fortably, at least, as low as the cellars! 
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The gentleman bowed civilly, and evidently 
pitying her confusion, said, 

‘*My little girl pulled me in here in spite of 
myself.” 

“Yes,” said Lilly. ‘Now tell him that story, 
Miss James.” : : 

Sybil was on the verge of frenzy. at once; but 
the gentleman prevented the catastrophe by 
saying, 

“JT am going into the next room; Lilly, to 


‘she made her grandmother talk to her, her 
father listen again, and they were so accus- 
tomed to yielding to her whims that they could 
not refuse. 

For three weeks Sybil James was daily occu- 
pied at the house; but the time came when her 
duties were ‘over and she must go away. The 





3 the child’s affections were even at that age so 


grandmother really did not dare to let Lilly 
know that her favorite would not return; for 


read the paper; I-can hear the story just as} passionate and intense it made one tremble for 


well.” - 
consented, and he passed into the other cham- 
ber. 

“Tell the story!” ordered Lilly; and Sybil, 
peeping through the door, saw the gentleman 
intent upon his paper, and, as she believed, be- 
yond the reach of her voice; so, controlling thé 
Whirl jn her mind, she did her best to gratify 
the impatient child. 

, After a time, Lilly became so absorbed in the 
story, that she forgot to call out to her father 


4 





She was not quite satisfied at first; but finally 


her future. 

Sybil went home—back to the little room that 
had grown so dreary—and closed the door be- 
tween her soul and the sunshine of the past 
weeks. 

She was overpowered and alarmed at her own 
thoughts. The poor girl loved Warren Faulkner, 
and she knew it. How mad it was! She knew 
that also; but did such knowledge ever teach 
any¢human being wisdom, or help to recall a 
heart that had strayed into a forbidden realm? 

Sybil did not sit down and wail. She worked 


to know if he was listening; and Sybil herself; from morning till night; and while she worked 
forgot that he was there, and related her tale} hér soul was full of prayers. But alas! for the 
in her clear, sweet voice with simplicity and first time in her life the supplications brought 
well chosen language. ’ her little peace. She could not afford even to 


Sitting over his paper, Warren Faulkner heard ; weep—the tears stopped her work. She must 
that voice, and something in its tone made him } have slumber at night or she should fall ill; and 
listen—the manner in which she told the story } yet the pain burned at her heart, and the scald- 


excited his surprise, and he sat there almost as 
much interested as Lilly herself. 

When it was finished, he went away so quietly 
that they did not hear him depart; but somehow, } 
even into the street, the echo of that pleasant 
voice haunted him, and he could not help but 
marvel concerning the poor sewing girl. 

Warren Faulkner was a widower. His wife 
never did but two agreeable things by him— 
she left him that child, and she took herself out 





ing drops would not always be restrained. 

We are wont to think and say, that active 
occupation is the best thing for sorrow. In 
certain stages of grief it may be so; but there 
is a time when an effort to repress the feelings 
and go calmly through the daily drudgery of a 
working life is worse than the agonies of death. 
The very monotony of labor is torture. To 
rush forth—battle with a tempest—rave like a 
lunatic—might bring a kind of relief; but to 
sit quiet—to force the hands and the brain to 


of the world—its portals never closed upon a 
more silly, ill-tempered creature. He had not § go on with the accustomed tasks—is an agony 
loved her, and he could not mourn for her; } compared with which the laying bare of every 
away back in his early youth slept the memory } muscle and nerve by the surgeon’s knife would 
of all that he had ever known of the beautiful be a very pleasant recreation. 
passion, and his marriage had had nothing to} Yet men and women doit. Labor goes on— 
do with such feelings. ’ books are written—business transacted; and the 
He was a reserved, melancholy man, devoted 3 most irksome thing of all is to feel that, no 
to his child and his widowed mother. Bince | matter how terrible the pain may be, numbér- 
the death of his wife the three had lived quietly } less creatures have suffered the same. While 
in their old home, and Warren desired change ; any new mode of martyrdom existed, its origi- 
as little as the others could have done. } nality would have had something consoling in 
Of course, in half an hour he forgot that such; it. I can understand that the first man who 
a creature as Sybil James existed; but Lilly was} was crucified head downward had a sort of 
determined that she should not be forgotten. } triumph in recollecting that, at least, he was 
She had taken one of her spoiled child’s fancies } undergoing an experience no other mortal had 
for the girl, she sung her praises constantly, {ever known; but to sit all day, with a poor 
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human heart tugging, struggling, and aching— 
and to know that, perhaps, the vilest wretch 
who passes hes experienced the very same 
sensations, denudes suffering of all its dignity, 
and makes one long to get at the miserable 
mass of nerves and arteries and crush it re- 
lentlessly. 

Sybil James was too humble, too patient, to 
indulge in any such feelings of unregenerate 
nature. She was shocked at her own wicked- 
ness and completely overwhelmed with shame, 
so that when, by chance, she saw her own face 
reflected in the little glass, she turned away; 
and when anybody knocked at the door, she 


began to tremble as if she feared they should § 


read her secret in her eyes. 

She endured ten days of that pleasant torture } 
which makes one marvel why the pangs of pur- 
gatory should commence on earth, and then an 
angel came with a gleam of sunshine. 

Not exactly an angel either; for it was Miss 
Amanda, who brought the tidings which would 
call her back to that house—and the errand was 
& sad one. 
heaven in it. 

With great disdain did Amanda look down } 
upon the apartment and its owner, as, in her 
delectable English, she made known her busi- $ 
ness. 

Little Lilly was very sick indeed; she did 
nothing but beg for Sybil, and Mrs. Faulkner 
desired the girl to come at once, and, if pos- 
sible, remain until the fairy was recovered. 

“Of course,” said Amanda, tossing her head, 


“she don’t expect you to lose your time for 3 


nothing; you'll be paid—and paid handsome.” 

“Tell Mrs. Faulkner that I will be there in 
an hour,” returned Sybil, quietly. 

“Excuse me,” said Amanda, flirting her 
skirts; “I gives messages for my mistress, 
but I can’t demean myself to offer them from 
deferiors.” 

Sybil did not even hear—she was busy making 
her arrangements; and Amanda, after giving 
several strangled squeals like a hen under 
water, removed her presence with great ma- 
jesty. 

When Sybil reached the house she found the 
child very ill indeed, and the grandmother and 
father were so terrified that they hailed Sybil 
as gladly as if she had been a queen. 

Sybil was an excellent nurse, and, even in 
the midst of her poor little delirium, Lilly 
knew and was overjoyed to see her. So by 
the bedside Sybil was established; and for 
several weeks she watched there, while fairy’s 
life hung by a thread so frail that it was won- 
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derful death did not snap it.out of pity for her 
sufferings. 

She lived, however, and began to recover at 
last, and the physician plainly said to all who 
chose to hear, that it was owing to Sybil James’ 
$ wisdom and care. 
$ Mrs. Faulkner actually kissed the poor, pale 
sewing-girl in her delight, and began resolving 
a different life for her at once: she should be 
$ Lilly’s governess—she should be made happy— 
> she—but alas! the proud old lady’s magnifi- 
cently kind schemes were doomed to meet with 
@ severe check. 

Sybil’s conduct in that sick-room had been a ° 
new revelation of womanhood to Warren Faulk- 
3ner. By the time Lilly was well again, his heart 
S astonished him with a secret which he could 

never have dreamed possible. 





There he was—a wealthy, intellectual man of 
3 good family, a station to preserve; and yet he 
S loved the pale, quiet sewing-girl, who had 
’ watched over his child, and whom he had 
S heard praying when she deemed herself un- 
heard, as if the words that fell from her lips 
: had been inspired. 

$ Lilly would not allow Sybil to return home, 
; and there she stayed. Faulkner could not leave 
; his child; but he was still more powerless to up- 
3 root the affection which had taken possession of 
; his faculties. 

At last nothing remained but to acquaint his 
mother with the fact; and he went at it with 
the feelings a soldier might have when rushing 
to his first battle. 

Mrs. Faulkner was incredulots; but his ear- 
$ nestness convinced her. Then she was shocked 
and indignant. 

“I am disappointed in the girl,” she said. 
**T thought her so innocent; here she has been 
laying a plan——” 

‘‘No, mother,” he tamnevapteds ‘she ete not 
dream that I care for her.” 

When Mrs. Faulkner learned that, she tried 
persuasion, argument—his position—his family. 
They all failed as signally as such arguments 
3 have always done during the unknown centuries 
they have been made. 

‘¥ can’t help it, mother; I love her, and that 
is the end of it.” 

“You might make a great match.” 

“T made one,” he replied, bitterly; ‘I have 
no desire to try that species of torture again. 
Sybil is a lady, you see that; better educated 
than half the fashionable girls I know—and I 
love her, mother.” 

During her whole life Mrs. Faulkner had 
never refused her son a request; it was too 
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late to begin then. Grieved and angry as she 
was, she could not withhold her consent—and 
Warren flew off to find Sybil. 

She was in the sitting-room with Lilly when 
he entered, and he sent the child abruptly 
away. 

He sat down by the girl. In a few hurried 
words he told her everything: he asked her to 
become his wife. 

Sybil James listened and grew pale. 


sibility struck her clear mind at once. She ; 
tried to check him; but he would speak. She } 
‘ could only listen, shivering and white, holding 
her heart down with a strong hand. 
“This cannot be,’’ she said at last. 
Faulkner, I never can be your wife.” 
He could not believe that he had heard aright. 


That ; 
was a thing she never contemplated; its impos- } then she left the house. 


I tell you, all my life they have been a curb and 
check upon me. Now they stand between me 
and my only hope of happiness in this world.” 

Mrs. Faulkner, woman and mother-like, was 
at once furious with the girl who could refuse 
her son, grieved that he should be crossed in 
anguish, and delighted, beyond measure, that 
he was prevented throwing himself away in 
that manner. 

There was one more conversation with Sybil; 
That time she believed 
3 that she had parted from Warren Faulkner for- 
ever. Terribly as she suffered, there was a balm 





in the thought that she had not loved idly—his 


heart ached like her own, and there was no 


‘Mr. § longer any shame mingled with her distress, 


Warren Faulkner could not remain at home. 
His life of idleness had always been a curse to 


But Sybil would answer then, and he was forced ; his active temperament; now he must have, at 


to be convinced. 


“I am not fit,” she said; “I do not believe ; 
Your mother would ; was to part with him, Mrs. Faulkner was con- 


that we could be happy. 


$ least, the distraction of change and travel. 


He sailed for South America; and, sad as she 


be dissatisfied—your friends would sneer—you } ; : soled by the thought, that, after an absence of 
would be angry with them to see me slighted; ; a year, he would return cured of his idle dream 
yet that very fact would estrange you from me.” 3 and prepared to be happy in the old way. 

He pleaded; but Sybil was firm. Strongin} After his departure, Lilly pined and fretted 
her sense of duty, she was pitiless to her heart $s0 much that her health suffered, and Mrs. 


and him. Much as she loved him—and the ; Faulkner was forced to comply with her prayers 


feeling that Sybil gave was not the shallow 
affection of an ordinary woman—deeply as it 
wrung her soul to part from him, she saw 
plainly that, by so doing, she consulted the: 
only means of peace left her. 

She knew very well that, in many respects, 
she was not fitted for the world in which he had 
lived: most of all because its amusements and 
busy idleness would only have wearied her. 
Better far that she should take her bruised 
heart home to her humble dwelling, and trust 


to time and heaven to heal its wounds, than her. 


the girl now; still she recognized her sterling 
$ worth, and, since it must be so, was willing to 
¢ receive her in the house. 
: She went herself to see Sybil, and asked her 
° to come and live with them a year as Lilly's 
§ governess. 
: ‘I shall be all alone,” she said, her face 
3 coloring with wounded pride; ‘‘so you need 
$ have no scruple.” 
’ Sybil pitied the lady and did go home with 
For a year she lived in the house, and 


: and seek Sybil James. She was estranged from 


wreck all chance of peace by becoming his wife, ; before the expiration of the time Mrs. Faulkner 


and living to watch how, day by day, love would $ 
fade and die under the chill winds of ridicule 


and the numberless unquiet guests which would : 
N ready, at all times, to yield herself to the wishes 


be sure to haunt their household. 


’ wondered how she had ever managed to exist 


: 


3 without her. 


Always patient and gentle, kind in sickness, 


He left her at last and went back to his; Sof others, Sybil devoted her whole energies to 


-mother. 
mock her trouble with a face of joy. He came 
in so pale and still, that she was startled. 

‘*What has happened?” she asked. 

‘Sybil James has refused me,” he replied. 

The old lady looked as if she thought either 
she or her son had gone demented, and was not 
certain which. 

‘*What do you mean?” she demanded. 

“She has refused me. You talked, a little 
while ago, mother, of my wealth and my station. 


She was waiting to see him enter and ; making the old lady happy, and thus console 
‘her for the grief which she had unwittingly 


brought upon her. 

Under her gentle but firm rule, Lilly im- 
proved rapidly; and, charming as the little 
creature had always been, it certainly did her 
no harm to get rid of her pettishness and will- 
fulness, which might in time have ripened into 
‘such selfish, unlovable qualities as would have 
estranged the very relatives who fostered them. 

The year expired. Mrs, Faulkner began to 
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look forward to her son’s return, and Sybil; childish wish; day after day working with 
to reflect upon her future course. Both were : ceaseless zeal to make their little home more 

spared much thought—a higher hand had taken 3 § endurable to the girl. 
their destinies in charge. $ Warren Faulkner recovered from his illness 
One of those commercial crises, which have $ to learn the loss of his mother and to find him- 
so often desolated our country, suddenly swept ‘self ruined. The letters from his lawyer showed 
over it, and Mrs. Faulkner was an early sufferer } him how useless it would be to hope to save 
by the panic. S anything from the wreck, and he sat himself 
Her fortune was invested in railways and { down to consider what should be done next. 
stock companies, to which her husband had{ It did not take long to decide. He found an 
belonged. They all failed, and, almost without $ opening to go into business in Rio Janeiro. He 
warning, she found herself penniless. : wrote to Sybil, requesting her to take care of 
The shock, at her age, was so sudden and $ ° his child, and was able to send such sums, re- 
violent that she sunk under it. She took to ¢ : gularly, as were necessary for her maintenance. 
her bed, was tended and nursed by Sybil, but With that money and her own earnings Sybil 
within the week she died. Lilly was left friend- $ was enabled to move into a pleasant little house 
less—the family had no relatives in the country. $ just out of the city, and Lilly thought it a per- 
Of course no acquaintance stepped forward, and, : fect palace from its contrast to the close, dark 
at least until such time as her father could be $ rooms in which the past year had been spent. 
warned, the little girl must remain wholly de- Several more years passed before Warren 
pendent upon Sybil. ; Faulkner was able to leave his business and 
She took Lilly to her home, and again set } return to his former home. He arrived without 
herself to work, with more energy than ever, 3 any warning, and, one pleasant summer morn- 
for the child's sake. ing, found his way to Sybil’s dwelling. 
Months passed before the letters reached War-} It would not be necessary for him again to 
ren Faulkner, informing him of his mother’s } leave his country, arrangements having been 
death; and they found him so ill that he could } made by which he would attend to the affairs 








not be made acquainted with their contents for 3 of the house which his firm had established in 


weeks after. 3 his native city. 

So, for nearly a year more, Sybil James took 2 After the first few days of happiness at being 
care of his child. It was a hard task. The 3 once more near his child, the old wish, which time 
most choice luxuries were simple necessities to 3 had only made stronger, rose to Faulkner’s lips. 
Lilly from the manner in which she had been: Once more he pleaded with Sybil to become 
reared, and, in spite of her love for Sybil, she } his wife, and that time she did not refuse. In 
found it difficult to be patient and considerate. $ granting his prayer she not only complied with 

Night after night, while she slept, did Sybil ; the dictates of her own heart, but the last desire 
toil to earn for her the gratification of some $ which his dying mother had expressed. 
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THE BROKEN SPELL. 
BY MRS. SARAH 8, SOCWELL. 


Txov’et fair, oh! maiden, thou’rt passing fair, 


0 Mournful and sweet as a wind-harp’s strain. 
With thy clear deep eyes, and thy soft brown hair; 


But rouse thee now, and look on life 


But a shadow rests on thy lovely face, 

And thy form has a pensive, drooping grace; 

In thy dreamy eyes is a far-off gaze, 

Their light is veiled by a dewy haze 

Of unshed tears. Thy voice hath a tone, 

A regretful cadence not its own; 

Thou hast not the buoyant, careless glee 

Of one in life’s bright Spring like thee. 

Ah! what hath quenched thine eyes’ clear light, 
And clouded thy face so young and bright? 


Iknow. Thou art mourning o’er blighted truth, 
O'er the gilded dream of thy trusting youth; 
Thou art rudely wakened from its sweet spell 
To know thou hast loved too fondly and well: 
And thy shattered heart breathes a wail of pain, 








With a spirit strong for its earnest strife; 

In secret sadness no longer pine, 

Bow no more at a broken shrine; 

Gather the ashes—the withered flowers 

Thou hast dewed with tears in thy lonely hours 
Hide them away from thy spirit’s eyes, 

Let memory only guard the prize; 

Seal up the fountain whose waters now, 

Like the bitter waters of Jericho, 

Spread desolation where they flow; 

Drive the shadow from thy fair face, 

Go forth in thy joyous girlish grace, 

And in thy beart will new founts spring 
Which will peace, and joy, and gladness bring; 
Sweeter and rarer flowers will bloom 

Than thou hast laid in thy young love’s tomb. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Tuer were gone, and a gloom like that of the 
grave lay on that beautiful dwelling. While 
Jessie Lee lay cold and insensible on my bosom, } 
smitten to the heart by her father’s denuncia- 
tion, Mrs. Dennison took the letter from Mr. 
Lee and read it from end to end. After that: 
she uttered some words which I did not com- 


prehend—for the cold head upon my bosom had ; 


frozen up my faculties—and went her way from 
the room, and oh! thank my God! from the} 
house, I prayed inly forever and ever. I do} 
not known when or how Mr. Lee left the room, 
but I was alone with Jessie, and she dead for } 
the moment as if in her grave. 

I had no strength to lift her, or remove her 


“What are you doing here, Miss Hyde?” she 
said, in a whisper. “She does not like people 
to come to her room.” 

: Iheld up the flask and was going on; but she 
seized it between both hands. 

“Tt is for Miss Jessie—for her child—she is 
ill.” 

The girl’s hands dropped. 

“Take it—take it,” she said, and followed 

’ me from the room. 

; When Lottie saw her young mistress lying so 

$ still and marble-like on the floor, a ery of an- 

3 guish broke from her. “Oh! my poor, poor 

$ lady! how much she looks like her—how much 

3 she looks like her!” 

Jessie came to at last: that is, she breathed 


from the room, but I laid her gently on the $ again, and her eyes opened once; but this was 
carpet, and, taking the crimson pillows from ay all. She had no strength, and all the rich, 
couch, laid her head upon them. All this had; , young life that made her so beautiful had left 
been done with great quietness, no unusually } ‘her frame. While she lay thus but half-vital, 
leud word had been spoken during that terrible ; a rush of footsteps passed through the hall, 
scene—not a soul in the house, except us four, ; and a spasm passed over that pale face, and 
knew that anything had happened. Striving } ; ; Jessie made a struggle to move and get away 
to subdue my agitation, I went up stairs in 3 from the hateful sound. It was but a faint 
search of restoratives. The crystal flasks in ° * motion, and she was siill again. Then came 
poor Mrs. Lee’s chamber had never been emp- $ ‘ that noise of wheels which I have spoken of, 
tied of their contents, so I went there hoping : and all was silent again. 
to find something that would bring the stricken; I had hoped that Mr. Lee would come back 
girl out of her deathly sleep. and help me save his child from the depths of 
The room was dim, but filled with the breath ? her trouble; but he did not appear, and I dared 
of flowers, as it had been in its owner’s life- ; not send for him. * 


time. Every article of furniture was in its old 
place. The white bed gleamed up from the 
midst of the apartment like a snow-bank; the 
soft lace curtains covered the windows, flowing 
down beneath the silken over curtains like rip- 
ples of frostwork. Everything was so natural, 
so almost holy in its stillness, that even in the 3 
terrible anxiety that filled my soul, I felt like ; 
falling down by the bed and praying that 
sainted one to help me save her child. A wild 
petition did spring to my lips; but it was a 
time for action; so, snatching a flask from the 
dressing-table, I was turning to leave the room, 
when Lottie arose from a stool, at the foot of 
Mrs. Lee’s easy-chair, and stood before me like 
a om. 


3 Lottie,” I said, at last, “will you help me? 
’ Can you and I carry her up to her room, or 
must I call one of the people?” 
; **You and I—no one else.” 
We lifted Jessie from the floor, and carried 
her up stairs, meeting no one. 
As we came to the passage which led to Mrs. 
Lee’s chamber, Lottie paused and drew a heavy 
’ breath; then looking down on that still face, 
she turned toward the sacred chamber. 
I did not protest. That room seemed the 
;most natural place for Mrs. Lee’s daughter 
when driven forth from her father’s heart. 
Poor Jessie! We laid her down on her 
mother’s bed, and there she rested for many 
3a long day and night—if rest was ever known 
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ie a nervous fever like that which fell upon sens still “a sat motionless. You might inate shot 
from the hour of her father’s wrath. : her through the heart, and she would not have 

That night I received a message from Mr. Lee, } lifted a hand to put back the threatened death. 
and went to him in the breakfast-room. The$ But the sound of those carriage wheels mov- 
passion that had locked his features so fearfully ; ing away through the pine grove aroused the 
still kept their hold. He was not a man to be : beautiful invalid. She started up from her 
reasoned with, or touched by appeal in that $ ; pillow, and, throwing out both arms toward the 
state; the ice must melt, and the storm burst ’ : window, cried out, 
before human sympathies could reach him. I} “Father, oh! my father!” 
saw this, and stood silent in his presence— No one answered, Her father was gone. 
silent, but with a sort of solemn courage.. The} We were alone now—I had no explanations 

worst had come, and with that thought strength ; Sto make. All the family, except Lottie, knew 
always lies. >that Mrs. Dennison had gone away, and that 

‘Miss Hyde,”’ he said, in a voice of ice, ‘‘to- ; Mr. Lee had started on a long tour in Europe. 
morrow morning I leave this house, and in a $ She, good, noble girl, had been so busy caring 
week this country, possibly forever. I do not} for us, that the news only reached her after 
stop to ask how far you are to blame for the $ Mr. Lee had been gone some hours. Then she 
evil developed in the person who was once my } seemed greatly disturbed, and questioned me 
child; but she loves you, and I will not deprive {on the subject in her usual blunt, searching 
her of any comfort. She will be left in full way. I told her nothing. 
possession of this place, with everything that § My conversation with Lottie passed in her 
&@ woman can desire. The law gives her this } , own room, and I cautioned her against speaking 
and more. So long as she wishes it, stay with } of Mr. Lee in his daughter’s presence; telling 
her; for myself I go alone wifeless and child- : S her truly that no one had an idea how ill her 
less.” 8 mistress was except ourselves. 

I was about to speak, for there was a touch : There was something more than curiosity on 
of regretful feeling in his voice; but he mo-* the young girl’s mind. I am sure of that, for 
tioned me to keep silent and went on. 3 she was like a wild creature, and seemed frantic 

‘Let there be no explanation to the neighbors $ to know which way Mr. Lee had gone. But no 
or servants, What has passed must rest with 3 one could tell her. The coachman saw him 
the four persons who parted in that library; $ take the train for New York, that was all he 
for this secrecy I trust to you.” ’ knew about it; only if she wanted to find out, 

I bent my head and tried to speak, but could ; it was not the road Mrs. Dennison had taken. 
not. He looked searchingly in my face, and} She went the other way—no disputing there. 
his stern eyes softened a little. He had taken pains to inquire. 

I went up to him, reaching forth my twotrem-3 That night, notwithstanding Jessie’s illness 
bling hands; the ache of pain broke away from: was becoming more threatening each hour, 
my heart in a flood of tears. What I said, even! * Lottie, usually so kind-hearted, called me from 
a word I cannot recollect; but I have the re-} the room to inquire if she could be spared for 
membrance of a frail woman standing before {a day or two, and if I could lend her ten dol- 
that haughty man, with her poor hands clasped ; lars. It was a great sum, she knew, but she’d 
and tears falling down her face like rain. She : pay it back faithfully; yes, if she had to sell 
was eloquent, I know; for the man’s face’ the brooch and ear-rings that Miss Jessie gave 
changed gradually, and his eyes grew misty : S her out of the dear lady’s things. 
as they looked into hers. But just as anout-; Shall I own it? This hard-heartedness in 
gush of hope thrilled her heart, a name drop- 3 Lottie gave me something like hope—the girl 
ped from her lips—a name that she loathed and} was sharp and courageous. She had some 
uttered bitterly no doubt; then all the gentle ; thoughts which no one could fathom, and which 
light left his face and he was iron again. So 3 she was evidently hoarding for the good of her 
the woman went away wounded to the soul, and i benefactors. Still I was left, in some degree, 
with limbs that almost refused to support her. 3 her guardian. Should I permit her to go off on 
She sat up all night watching with the sick } some wild adventure, only from a forlorn hope 
girl and her own heart, which scarcely beat: that it might benefit her young mistress? She 
beneath its load of dull pain. 3 did not put me to the test; but judging from 

At daylight, this poor creature heard faint ; ; my hesitation that I was about to refuse her 
hoises in the house; but she did not move. ’ the money, flew off, saying it was no matter, 
Then came the sound of wheels upon the road; ? maybe she should change her mind after all. 
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» The next morning when I inquired for Lottie ; of gold in the web, and flashes of gold in the 
she was gone. ; tassels. The reflection of its rich Magenta 
Three days after she came back, looking very ; tints gave a faint color to her cheeks; her 
much depressed and so cross, except in the sick ; white morning dress, with its profusion of Va- 
room, that all the servants in the house were ; lenciennes lace about the sleeves and bosom, lost 
complaining of her temper. its chilly look under a rich India shaw] that we 
She gave no explanation of her absence, ex- ; had folded over it. Indeed, altogether, the dear 
cept that, directly after her return, she gave me } child looked so like herself, that we were re- 
a New York paper—one that seldom reached } joicing over her when the old lady came in. 
our household—in which Mr. Lee’s name was; They had become very good friends during 
announced among the list of passengers in a: those sick hours—that dear old duchess and 
steamer that had sailed the next day after he ; our Jessie. So when the lady came in, rustling 
left home. ; across the floor like a rich autumn, our invalid 
All this time Jessie had been delirious, and } smiled almost for the first time since her *"!- 
knew nothing of the trouble that had swept half é ness, and held out her hand. 
our household away. It was a mercy. Had she; I was in the habit of leaving Mrs. Bosworth 
comprehended everything as I did, that delicate } and Jessie to themselves, and was stealing from 
organization, so unused to suffering of any kind, } the room, when the old lady calied me back. 
must have given way with more lamentable § : Come, Miss Hyde,” she said, ‘help me to 
consequences; as it was, the young life was} gain a favor of our child. She is looking so 
scarcely kept ai in her bosom. © In her deli- well, her hand feels so cool; do you think a 
rium, she was always wandering off into the } little company would harm her?” 
past, and her pure heart broke forth in a thou- ; Jessie colored faintly and lifted her velvety 
sand sweet fancies, in which her father and } eyes to the old lady’s face. 
mother were always the moving spirits. Strange; ‘‘He has been here every day—don’t start, 
enough, she never once mentioned Lawrence or } dear! What was more natural than that an old 
Mrs. Dennison, even in her wildest moments; : lady like me should want the care of a man 
but once, when Lottie came into the chamber, } strong enough to help her if her staff gives 
holding a bottle of perfume such as Mrs. Den-} way? Nothing has been done that could wound 
nison always used, the dear girl fell back on ; you; but he is very anxious—and now that you 
her pillow and fainted quite away. $are so well, and looking so pretty, what if we 
The moment news of Jessie’s illness got : let him come up? Ha! Miss Hyde?” 
abroad in the neighborhood, old Mrs. Bosworth ; ’ Before I could answer, Lottie had left the 
came to see us—the dear, old motherly lady— } room, with a chuckle and a leap cleared the 
how gentle and kind she was! There seemed to $ : staircase, and, finding young Bosworth in the 
be a charm in that plump hand, with the old- § $ square balcony, presented Miss Hyde's compli- 
fashioned diamond rings lighting up its white- ; ; ments and desired him to walk up to the tower- 
ness; for when it had rested awhile on Jessie’s : chamber. I was going down to perform the 
forehead, the dear girl would drop into a soft § 3 same ceremony, in a different way, when Lottie 
slumber, and awake with less tremulous nerves 3 met me on the stairs. I stepped on the landing 
and a clearer brain. to let the young gentleman pass; Lottie fol- 
At last the fever burned itself out, and Jessie } lowed, opened the door, closed it softly, aud 
awoke to a consciousness of actual life. She } came back. 
was too weak for any powerful emotion; and’ ‘‘What’s the use of shuffling about in this 
when we were at last forced to admit that her ; way?” she said. ‘She wants him to go up, 
father had gone, and that we had no means of and he wants to go where people want a good 
communicating with him, she only heaved a} slide down hill. What’s the use of putting 
feeble sigh, and, turning her head, lay, crying } jumpers in the way? I’m getting sick of your 
softly, till on her pillow the very exhaustion old maid notions, Miss Hyde. Wouldn’t give a 














left her calmed. copper for delicacy; and as for honor, see what 
Slowly, but with a steady progress, Jessie ; it’s done. Don’t talk to me!” 

gained her strength; and, as her mother had j With a sort of Jim Crow step Lottie whirled 
rested among the crimson cushions of that easy- ; about on the landing, gave a leap down three 
chair, sat one day, when Mrs. Bosworth came to } stairs at a time, and went off somewhat in her 
spend the morning with us. We had braided ; former style. 

her hair for the first time that morning, and} ; Iwas glad to see a dash of the old spirit 
prisoned its coils in a crimson net, with drops} coming back to the strange creature; but a 
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moment after looked out and saw her crying ; sion that Mrs. Dennison’s departure had taken 
like a child behind one of the large garden } away. 
vases. - After all, there was no real cheerful- Of this woman we heard nothing, and her 
ness about Lottie. Spasmodic flashes of her} name was seldom mentioned even by Lottie. 
nature would break out, but at heart she} We all shrunk from the reminiscences con- 
mourned continually. ; nected with her in terror. Still our lives were 
When I entered Jessie’s room, the old lady } % more endurable than they had been for many a 
was busy arranging some flowers which they} month; and but for the aching pain which 
had brought in a vase near the window. She ; sprang out of that scene in the library, we 
had put on her gold spectacles, and was examin- might have been tranquil. Sad with the great 
ing the tints so carefully, that there was no room ; loss which had fallen upon the house, but hope- 
for attention anywhere else. Bosworth was sit- : ful for the future. 
ting near Jessie, looking so pleased at being per- : But with that gentle woman lying in her last 
mitted to her presence, that I could not help a : sleep down in the valley, and the power of our 
throb of sympathetic pleasure. He had, I am$ 3 . house gone from us, we could only wait and 
sure, been holding Jessie’s hand; for as I came ; hope that God, in his infinite justice, would yet 
in, she withdrew it with a hasty movement, and } unfold the truth to Mr. Lee, and give him back 
its delicate whiteness was flushed as if warm $ ; to his home. 
lips had touched it. No wonder the young man ’ Sometimes Jessie and I would talk over these 
was happy! Jessie Lee would never have per- § $ matters when quite alone in her room; but the 
mitted that bearded mouth to approach her? : whole chain of events was too inexplicable and 
hand unless a true heart had beaten quicker to ; full of pain for frequent mention. Jessie hardly 
the touch. Lawrence had gained no favor like yet comprehended the enormity of the charge 
that in the time of his greatest power. The ; brought against her. What was in the letter 
old duchess was looking through her spectacles : which her dying mother had grasped so tightly 
just as I came in; but not exactly at the flowers, ; to the last moment? Who had written it? Was 
or that bland little smile would never have made 3 the hand-writing like hers—did I think? Her 
her mouth look so young, or that demure blush $ head had been so dizzy that she could not make 
have settled on her soft cheek. Dear old lady! ; out a letter of it. 
All those years, while they taught her limbs the} These were the questions she would now and 
uses of a staff, had left her heart fresh and 3 then put to me. I told her what the anonymous 
modest as a girl’s. How transparent was the A letter to Mrs. Dennison contained, but I had no 
gentle artifice with which she beguiled me out } heart to enlighten her with regard to my con- 
of the room, to search for some purple helio- } jectures about the other. Nor could I for one 
trope that might soften the tints of her bouquet! moment guess what its import might have been, 
As Jessie grew better, these visits were re- except from Mr. Lee’s words and the terrible 
peated. Young Bosworth seldom failed to come $ effect it had produced upon him. Never for an 
with his grandmother; and after a little the old ; instant did I doubt Jessie’s innocence in the 
lady would often stay behind, contenting her- $ matter, whatever it might prove. She was 
self with some message or presents of fruit and $ truth itself. Sometimes I wondered if Lottie 
flowers. Then no excuse became necessary ex- : had not written those fatal missives. The girl 
cept that Jessie required a stronger arm than ; was bright and sharp as steel. She was not 
mine to support her first walks in the garden; } ; ’ altogether without education; and I remem- 
and after that the young man seemed more at $ * bered, in confirmation of these doubts, that, of 
home in our house than he could have been in 3 : late, I had often found her writing something 
the fine old mansion behind the hill. which she endeavored to conceal. Had she not, 
Spite of the painful circumstances that had ; } in her practice, copied Jessie’s hand-writing and 
left us so lonely, we were beginning to feel the taken the same method? Nothing was more 
strength of our lives slowly returning. True, \ natural. The girl might thus unconsciously 
there was an undercurrent of deep, deep trouble ; have cast suspicion on her young mistress. 
all the time sweeping through an existence that} That Lottie was capable of writing the letters 
seemed so bright to others. The cruel absence $ $I had no doubt—not with malice, but from an 
of Mr. Lee, his determined silence, always lay { ardent desire to drive the woman, who had 
heavily upon us; but it was not as if we had 3 wounded us so deeply, from the house. With 
deserved the stern displeasure that had driven : : her crude ideas and intense devotion to us all, 
him away; and if we mourned over this great ; ’ she might have settled on this method of rid- 
sorrow, there was some relief in the oppres- } ding the house of its torment. 
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I. questioned Lottie on this subject, so far as 3 tower rooms, came to me with something of her 
I could venture, without informing her of what ; old spirit. She was tired of doing nothing— 
had passed in the library, of which she was: ; tired of being slighted and made of no account. 
entirely ignorant; but she declared her entire; She had made up her mind to go away and do 
ignorance of the letter, which had been given : something worth while—would I ask Miss Jes- 
to her mistress, till it was placed in her own : sie just to settle up with her, for she was in a 
hands by the man who brought our mails from hurry to get off? 
the town. As for Mrs. Dennison, she would as Settle up! I should have been less astonished 
soon touch a copperhead as write a word to: if the house dog had made a sudden claim for 
that she Babylon. All this might be true. At $ : s wages. Lottie had always been considered ag 
any rate, Lottie looked truthful when she said } a child of the establishment, to be cared for and 
it; but in her sayings and doings, the girl was ; petted beyond all idea of payment. She had 
not altogether as clear as crystal, and, spite of never seemed to care for money, nor knew how 
her protestations, I had some doubt left. : to use it. But now, while enjoying her life in a 

No person except Jessie and myself, either : ; state of luxurious ease almost equaling that of 
in the house or neighborhood, knew the reason $ S her young mistress, she descends upon us with 
of Mr. Lee’s sudden departure. It was under-}a rough demand for wages—wages from the 
stood that, broken down by the death of his ; time she entered the house, a mere child, up to 
wife, he had sought distraction from grief in $ that very day—no inconsiderable sum according 
traveling. So the secret, growing more and to her own estimate. 
more bitter every day—for we received no let- ; This singular outbreak of cupidity astonished 
ters—rested between us two, As the time wore { me, and half-indignantly I expostulated with 
on, we became miserably anxious. Had Mr. the girl. But though her cheeks blazed with 
Lee utterly abandoned his daughter? Would ’ seeming shame, and her eyes sunk under mine, 
he never return to his home and prove how true ; she persisted in this grave demand. All that 
and loving she had always been? His cruel S she had received, her dear, dear mistress had 


anger had thrown her almost upon a bed of given out and out—that had nothing to do with 


death, and yet he could go on without a word $ wages; there was her bill—four hundred dol- 
of inquiry or comfort. : lars—and she wanted it in gold—hard gold, 
Jessie was = proud girl, as I have said more 3 ; nothing else. 

than once, and as young Lawrence had good ; I went to Jessie with the bill. She did not 
reason to know; but all her haughty self-esteem seem to heed the amount, but was distressed at 
gave way where her father was concerned. She } the idea of parting with her mother’s faithful 
never blamed him, nor ceased to pine for his $ attendant. Hoping that something had gone 
presence. What it was that had separated them ; wrong, and that this was sudden impulse, she 
she could not understand; but that her father $ sent for Lottie in order to expostulate with her; 
could be unjust or wrong, never entered her } g for it seemed like turning a bird, which had be- 
mind for an instant. As for me—but what} come used to its cage, loose upon the world, if 
right had I in the matter? The right of anxiety $ 3 we aliowed the girl to have her way. 

such as eats all happiness out of a human life— ; Lottie came in, looking dogged and shy; Jes- 
the hungry feeling of a beggar that dares not } $ sie held out her hand, with a piteous smile, for 
ask for food. é she was thinking of her mother. 


I think we should have gone insane—Jessie $ 
and I—if this state of anxiety had been without 
its relief; but, as days and weeks passed by, 
bringing no letter, no message, we sunk gra- $ 
dually into @ state of despair, not the less; 
wearying that it was silent. 

Thus six months crept by. The duties of life 
went on—the household routine met with no $ 
obstruction. It was wonderful how little change 
appeared around us. Yet the tower chamber 
was empty, and he was gone—we, two lonely $ 
women, lived on, to all appearance the same; 
but oh! how changed at heart! 

One day, about this time, Lottie, who had; 
been left a good deal to her loneliness in the $ 





‘‘Lottie, what have we done that you wish to 
leave us?” 

‘Nothing on earth, Miss Jess; I ain’t mad at 
you, nor any one; but yet I want to go down to 
York and get a place. It’s lonesome here.” 

Jessie’s eyes filled with tears. It was indeed 
very lonesome. 

«And will you leave us for that, Lottie?” 

The girl was troubled; her color came and 
went. She was about to burst into tears—but 
answered still, 

“Tt’s lonesome, and I want to go. Why can’t 
you let me without all this? I ain’t made of 
cast iron, nor yet of brass. Please give me my 
money and let me go.” 
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«<But you are so helpless. What will become 
of you in a great city?” pleaded Jessie. 

Lottie came up to her and knelt in her old 
way. 

“Let me go, Miss Jessie, and don’t try to 
stop me, for it’ll be of no use, only to make my 
heart ache worse than it does now. Don’t be 
afraid about me! If God shows the birds their 
way through the woods, He won’t let me get 
lost.” 

«Poor Lottie!” said the young mistress, look- 
ing kindly on the girl through her tears, “I 
would rather give up anything than you.” 

Lottie seized her hand, pressing her lips upon 
it. 

“Don’t, don’t!” she pleaded. 
not say a word if you only——” 

“Only what, girl?” 

“Nothing, nothing. I must go, that is the 
long and the short of it.” 

Lottie shook off her tears as a dog scatters 3 
the rain from his coat, and, starting up, assumed 
her rude manner. 

“T will not keep you against your will, my 
poor girl,” said Jessie, sadly; ‘‘but how will 
you find the way?” 

Easy enough, Miss. ‘I’ve been studying 
geography and the maps, these last three 
months, besides reading about everything.” 

«‘And have you got any idea of a place?” 

“Plenty, Miss. I shall be settled the first 
week. Only give me my wages, and don’t try 
to persuade me agin what my mind is made up 
to. ” 

‘Well, Lottie, you shall have the money. I} 
om sure that can never repay all you have done 
for my mother!” 

“Don’t, don’t, Miss Jessie! 


“You would 


I want to make 


my heart like a grinding mill-stone, and you § 


won’t let me. Now don’t!” 

‘Well, I will not distress you,” replied Jessie, § 
gently; ‘but remember, Lottie, when you get; 
tired of this new life, or have spent your money, 
come back to your old home. No person shall 
fill your place.” 

“Oh! Miss Jess, Miss Jess! can’t you stop?” 
cried the wild creature, absolutely flinging up 3 
her arms in desperation. 

Jessie looked at her thoughtfully a ‘moment; 
then, unlocking her desk, counted out the gold 
Lottie had demanded. 

“Be careful that the money does not get you } 
into trouble, Lottie,” I said, really anxious about $ 
the young thing. 

Lottie took the gold in her apron, and great 


tears dropped over it as she turned away. She; 


really seemed heart-broken. 


s “If anything should happen,” wit Jessie, 
$ regarding her trouble with tenderness—“‘if you 
t should lose it, or fall into want, and still not 
Swish to come back, write to me and I will send 
you more.” 

“Would you?—would you?” cried Lottie, with 
quick animation; ‘‘then oh! Miss Jess! make it 
six hundred now. I never, never shall want 
money so much again in my life.” 

“Six hundred, Lottie?” 

$ “Yes, six! I tried and tried to cipher it out 
S that much; but it wouldn't multiply or add up 
$ to the mark; but if you would now——” 

She paused and looked wistfully at the gold 
through her tears, 

Jessie looked at me for encouragement. Dear 
girl! she had less idea of the value of money 
than Lottie herself, 

“She was so kind to her!” whispered the 
mistress, drawing close to me. 

’ Or if you’d just lend it to me,” pleaded 
® Lottie. “Now, Miss Hyde, don’t go to killing 
the white dove that I see spreading its wings 
in her bosom this very minute; I wouldn’t turn 
3 against you, nor tell anything, you know that.” 
**T will give her the money—the good child— 
; how could it be in my heart to refuse her?” said 
3 Jessie. 
Lottie went to the open desk and began to 
$ count out the other twenty pieces of gold, which 
she jingled one by one against their companions 
in her apron, Her breath came quick; and 
$ when she had done she came toward us eagerly, 
; gathering the apron in her hand, and hugging 
; it with the gold to her bosom. 
“‘Oh! I’m ready to jump out of my skin with 
: joy and thankfulness!” she exclaimed. ‘Good- 
$ by, young mistress—good-by, Miss Hyde, I’m 
so sorry that I ever twitted you about being an 
sold maid and writing poetry, and some other 
N ‘ things I won’t mention,’’ 
Lottie went out of the room in great excite- 
g : ment, and left us astonished and very anxious. 
: We talked the matter over without result. If 
Lottie was determined to go, we had not a 
shadow of power to prevent it, and we could 
* not yet make up our minds that she was abso- 
Slutely wrong. There was something in the bot- 
$ tom of her heart that we could not fathom. 

But we determined that night to make another 
attempt to detain the strange girl; if that proved 
impossible, to send a trusty person to protect 

$ her on her way to New York and bring back 
news of her safety. Somewhat consoled by these 
resolutions, we separated for the night. The 
next morning, when we sent for Lottie, the ser- 
3 yants told us that she had been gone two hours, 
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having ridden to town with the man who brought} ‘‘You thought hard of me, I dare say, for 
over the morning papers, before any one but the ; leaving you just as I did; but I thought just 
servants was astir. We sent over to the town 3 the other way about it, and haven’t changed 
immediately, and learned that she had left by a : my mind yet. It was tough work, though, to 
train that passed ten minutes after she reached g get away from home and bid you both good-by 
the depot. as I did. I hope to goodness you will never 

We were doubly depressed and lonely now. : have to go through with anything like it. [ 
It was hardly to be believed how much wes could not tell you then what it was that set me 
missed the presence of that wild girl. Weeks 3 off: but I will now. 
went by and we heard nothing of her. She} “That very morning before I came down on 
had not promised to write, but we had anxiously ; you for the money, the man from town brought 
expected to hear of her welfare; but nothing 3 over some things done up in a newspaper more 
came. Like Mr. Lee, Lottie seemed to have } than six weeks old, and in it I read that Mrs. 
been swept out of our lives. - : Bab—I beg pardon—Madam Dennison had set 

All this was very sad; but we received a little } sail in a,steamboat for a place called Havre, 
sunshine in the constant visits of young Bos- : across the Atlantic Ocean—I know more .of 
worth, who was so happy now in his but half-$ places and things than you might believe. I 
acknowledged engagement to our Jessie, that was sure that Havre was in Europe, and knew 
all our troubles were chased away in his pre- 3 well enough that Mr. Lee was there—a rich 
sence. As for the old lady—but it is impossible { widower—with no one in the wide world to keep 
to explain what a protection and comfort her $ him from getting into scrapes. Of course, any- 
society proved to us at this time. S body that could see through a millstone might 

A month—six weeks went by, and still nothing § have known what that she Bab—no, I mean that 
of Mr. Lee or of Lottie; both had deserted us, } lady and servant—went to Havre for. Well, I 
and we were indeed alone. Jessie had some thought it all over, and made up my mind what 
consolation in the dawning tenderness of her} to do. First, I concluded to keep a close mouth 
second love; but I—oh! those were dreary, in regard to Miss Jessie, for I was sure that 
dreary days to me! ‘she would wilt right down; and as for you— 

One morning, I found a letter on the hall $ well, no matter, that little secret lies between 
table, which sent all the blood from my heart.} you and me. Silent was the word then; but I 
The hand-writing I did not know, but it had a : had made up my mind to travel, and was bound to 
foreign post-mark, and that set my hand to {do it. But people can’t sail across oceans, and 
trembling as I touched it. The address was to ; gulfs, and inlets, and such kind of waterworks 
myself. Jessie was still in the room; so, like a > without money, and I hadn’t but two half-dol- 
thief, I snatched the precious messenger, and 3 lars in the world. You know how I came down 
went off to my old place on the ridge, where I 3 on you and the dear young lady, like a roaring 
could be sure of solitude. I was breathless on; lion, and got that six hundred dollars; I’d rather 
reaching the rock, and sat down with a hand have danced on red-hot coals an hour than do 
pressed hard against my heart, which throbbed } what I did. It was just highway burglary, and 
with suffocating violence. nothing less. I hate myself for it yet. 

I sat down and tore open the envelop. 7 ‘Well, after I got the money I made quick 
was a long, heavy letter, closely written, but 3 work of it, sat up all night, did a little packing, 
not by any hand that I could recognize. With; little praying, and a great deal of crying till 
a sinking heart, I turned over the pages and $ daylight came, then I put for the railroad and 
saw ‘‘Lottie” written on the extreme corner of : flashed down to New York. A newspaper that 
the last sheet. : I bought of a little boy, in the cars, told me that 

“Lottie!” and the letter dated in Paris!—what } a steamer sailed for Havre that very day. The 
‘could it mean? It was some moments before I } minute we stopped in New York, I got lost ina 
could compose myself sufficiently to make out { crowd of carriage drivers and long whips, that 
the first few lines, though they were charac- ; seemed terribly glad to see me; and one of them 
teristic enough. : took me on one side, as kind as could be, asking 

$ where I wanted to go, promising to take me 

“My very dear Miss Hyde,” the letter began, } right there—that is, to the steamer—trunk and 
“T ain’t much used to writing letters, and it $ all in no time. 
seems to me as if this would be long and hard; “The man kept his word. I got into his car- 
work; but things must be told, and if I don’t; riage, and we drove through long streets, and 
write them, who will? lens streets, down among acres of ships that 
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looked like blasted trees, and at last we got to; and brought another man, who asked if I had 
a steamer with stairs down its black sides, and } a state-room and a ticket. 
smoke puffing out from its chimneys in a fright- ; “TI told him the truth—that I didn’t know 
ful way. The man climbed up the stairs with } what a state-room was; but that something I 
my trunk on his shoulder: I followed. He sat } had eaten must have made me sick, and I wanted 
it down, and I sat down onit. Then the man ; to lie down dreadfully. 
wanted two dollars, and I gave him one, at ; “The man told me that a state-room would 
which he grumbled a little, but I told him that : cost more than a hundred dollars; so I told him 
I had traveled and knew what was what. Then I'd rather stay on deck, for there was no cer- 
he went away and left me alone in the crowd; 3 tainty how much money I might want to spend 
so I had a good ery all to myself, thinking of } before I got back. 
you folks at home, and wondering what wanes “Then they began talking about second 
become of me in the end. cabins, and asked how much money I could 
“While I was sitting there so heavy hearted, } pay; but, somehow, I was too sick to care much 
the bells started out a ringing, the steamer be- } and let ’em pay themselves; so they took me 
gan to heave and groan, half the people went } down into a room with beds made like shelves 
helter-skelter down the side of the vessel, and } along the sides, and I fell into one. Oh, merey! 
the other half crowded toward one end. Then }I can’t think of it now without being dizzy. 
we began to move, and I felt the blood creep} ‘Day and night—day and night—rock, rock— 
up and down my limbs as shivery as ice. I re- } plunge, plunge—till at last there was an end of 
member seeing, through the tears that almost } the eternal waters, and we landed at Havre, an 
blinded me, handkerchiefs waving and people } old fussy place that seemed as unsteady as the 
crying on the deck and down on the wharf; but } ship. 


there was nobody to ery about me, nor shake 
away their sorrow from a white handkerchief, 
so I just huddled down on the trunk and gave 


“Europe is a large place, Miss Hyde, and I 
didn’t know whereabouts in it Mr. Lee or that 
woman was to be found; but I had money, and 





right up. the mistress always taught me to trust in God 
“Oh! how my heart sunk as the steamer} when I couldn’t do anything on my own hook. 


swung round and dashed out into the great $So I watched everything that went on among 
river; and, to scare me worse, a gun went off ’ the passengers, and kept a prayer for help stir- 


bong, sending a stream of smoke behind us. I} ring in the bottom of my heart. At first I was 
covered my face in my hands and cried—oh! ’ about to ask some of the passengers which way 
how I did ery. I'd better turn, but concluded to wait. So I 

“When I lookod up again, New York was a} followed the crowd when it left the steamer, 
great way off; the ships looked like a forest of Sand it took me into a hotel as old as the bills, 
dead pine trees, and everything else lay in a{ where women were running round in their 
blue fog. I looked the other way where the ; night-caps and chattering like tame crows. I 
sun was going down in the deep, deep water. went into a room with the rest and sat down 
There everything was lonesome as the grave, } with my carpet-bag on my lap, keeping a keen 
and I almost wished that I was dead. But the}eye on everything. We had to wait a good 
steamer kept on prowling along the water, like } while, for the men at the wharf wanted to see 
a great wild beast, worrying us all into the next g if everything was put up nicely in my trunk; 
world. It seemed as if I was going off, far, far} and as they promised to give it back, and a 
away from where my mistress had gone. I had } passenger said he would send it with his to the 


been lonesome before in my life; but this was 
worse than that. I wanted to creep into some 
corner and die. Then I remembered that I had } 
promised her, when she lay dead in the tower ; 
chamber, to be a mother to you and Miss Jes- 
sie, and made a little prayer to God that He 
would help me in the thing that I was going 
about. It was all I could do. 

“When the steamer was out in the deep 
waters and the dark came on, a man stood by 
my trunk and asked why it was that I staid out 
of my room. Then I told him my trunk was 
room enough for me just then; so he went away 





hotel, as I was alone, I had to wait. 

“As I sat there watching, some gentlemen 
came in that seemed to know some of our pas- 
sengers. They had just run down from Paris, I 
heard them say, to meet their friends on landing. 
They were nice, genteel men, and I listened to 
their talk, having nothing else to busy myself 
with. After a good deal of shaking hands and 
questioning about the voyage, they began to 
talk about Paris—especially about its hotels, 
and what Americans were at them. I held my 
breath and listened. Meurice, they said, was 
the hotel where Americans went most. There 
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was a great number of distinguished persons 
there now, and they went over a list of names. 
When they came to that of Mr. Lee, I caught 
my breath and sprang up, dropping my satchel, 
with the gold in it, with a clank to the floor. 
No one minded me; so I sat down again, trem- 
bling all over, and listened. Then Mrs. Denni- 
son’s name was huddled in among the rest, and 
I knew that the persons I was in search of were 
in the same town together, and very near. too; 
for the men who had run down from Paris 





didn’t seem out of breath or the least tired. 
So I made up my mind to go there at once and $ 
come back in an hour or two after my trunk. 

***Please, sir,’ said I to one of the gentlemen, ; 
‘ean you tell me just how far Paris is from 
this hotel, and which way I must turn?’ 3 

“He looked at mes minute and smiled with 
his eyes. 

“<¢It is about six hours, I think,’ he an- : 
swered; ‘any coachmaa will take you to the 
depot.’ 3 

‘“‘T was rather discouraged. If it took him six ; 
hours to run the distance, I should find it a long 
walk, So I concluded to hire a carriage and } 
take my trunk along. 


3 


3 


* After awhile my trunk came up with a heap ; 3 
of other baggage, and, as everybody else was ; 


5 


starting off in carriages, I hired one too; and § 
when the man asked where I wanted to go, I$ 
told him to Mr. Meurice’s hotel in Paris. He } 
drove away at once, and after a few minutes : 
stopped at a railroad depot and opened the door } 
for me to get out. ; 

“‘This is the right train,’ he said, in the } : 
queerest English I ever heard. ‘I will get you $ 
a ticket.’ 

“I felt. myself blushing, but said nothing. } 
He didn’t know that I had thought of walking. 
In less than ten minutes I was whizzing along 
like anything over the most beautiful country, 
and through the queerest old towns, and by the $ 
strangest houses with points, and caps, and cor- 
ners like great table-casters cut in stone. Then 
the dark came on, and I fell sound asleep till a 
great crash and jar awoke me in a depot right : 
in the midst of a city larger than New York all 
blazing with lights and crowded with folks. 

“T had learned a thing or two by this time, } 





and when a driver put himself in my way told ; 
him that I wanted to go to Mr. Meurice’s hotel, : 
and that he’d better get my trunk. He didn’ 3 
seem to understand a word except the name of} 
Meurice; but he caught that at once and nodded 
his head, 
“* We, wel’ g 
Yes,’ said I, ‘both of us. You couldn’t ; 


very well drive me without going too, I should 
think.’ 

“So up he came with a little one-horse con- 
cern, and in I got. Oh! what streets, and 
lanes, and roads of lamps I went through! What 
crowds of people—what tall, tall houses! They 
made me more dizzy than I had been, and that 
was bad enough. 

* At last we reached the hotel—a great, grand 


< house that frightens one by its size, the number 


of lights, and crowds of people going up and 
down the stairs. They took me into a room 
$ half-way up to the sky, and there I sat down 
with my head aching and clear tired out. You 
didn’t know; I suppose, that I have learned a 
good many French words from the mistress; 
3 such as du pain, which means bread—and le the, 
for tea—and ‘suere, which ain’t much different 
from our sugar, only you mumble it up in your 
mouth before speaking, and let it all out at 


: once. 


‘Well, I was dying with thirst and my head 
throbbed terribly. The man called me made- 
moiseile, and looked polite and sorry; so I said, 

**¢ Donna moia a cup of the, if you please, 
mousheu.’ 

‘“‘He looked bewildered a minute, and then 
: brightened up so pleasant. 

“* Ah! le the! We, wel’ 

“««No,’ said I, thinking how improper it 
would be for that strange man to sit down to 
tea with a young girl in her room that time of 
night; ‘only for myself; one cup will do. Ex- 
cuse me.’ 

‘He did not stop to hear, but went off and 
came back with a china cup and saucer on & 


S little silver tray, as if I had been a born lady. 


I stirred up the tea and tasted it. 

*** Donna moia un petite more sucre, if vous 
please,’ said I. 

‘** We, madammoiselle, toot sweet,’ says he. 

“The fellow pronounced too as if it had at 
in it; but then, how could he understand good 
English? 

***¢No, no—not too sweet,’ said I; ‘the con- 
trary way. I want more la sucre—sugar, you 
know.’ 

“The fellow really did not understand his 


3 own language, but stood there looking wild as 


a fish-hawk. All at once he brightened up and 
ran out of the room. Directly he came back 
with another man. The moment I saw his face 
I jumped up, ready to scream with joy, and— 
and—yes, Miss Hyde, don’t blush! but I sprang 
right into his arms and gave him a kiss. Who 
was it? Why James, Mr. Lee’s own man—® 
person—well, Miss Hyde, we all have secrets; 
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but if ever a girl had a right to kiss a friend in ; water wasn’t rolling between you and me. Miss 
a strange place, I had—that’s all. : Hyde, I own it, lies ain’t my delight; but I can 
«¢Oh! James, James Grant! It’s Providence; tell’em. Peeping through keyholes and win- 
that sent you here!’ dows isn’t my nature; but, anyhow, I did it. 
“*No,’ he said, holding me tight and stop- $ More than that: I never let one of Mrs. Denni- 


ping my mouth while choke-full of words, ‘I 
rather think it was your bad French, Lottie.’ 
“TI would have struck him; only he held me 


son’s letters leave our house without reading it, 
nor any worth while without keeping a copy; 
that was why you caught me writing so often. 


so near and so tight it was impossible. One or two letters I kept back altogether. They 
“The waiter went out softly. What sensible } are with me here; so are the copies. It was to 
people these Frenchmen are! Then I forgot} give them into Mr. Lee’s hand that I came 
my headache and everything but the business } across the wide ocean. She suspected me—or 
in hand. James is a good scholar, you know, 3 her girl Cora did—and hired one of the men to 
and understands French like a book. If ever} mail them safely; but I knew a better way of 
Providence sent a friend at the right time, : bribing him to give them up. True, it made 
He did it that night. First I began asking { James jealous to see how thick I was with the 
questions. Mr. Lee had been away down East } man; but I couldn’t help that. 
in Jerusalem, Palestine, across deserts, and over? ‘Babylon was cute, though; she wrote care- 
Pyramids for almost the whole time since he left ; fully. It was to some old mother—who was as 
home. Sorrowful as a man could be, but always } : bad as herself—to whom the letters were sent. 
going ahead as if comfort lay in sharp work. ; I have some of her answers too; and these were 
Then he had come back into Italy, and so into the papers that I laid before James Grant that 
France, which is Paris, you know. Mrs. Den-$ : night. They told the whole story: how Mrs. 





nison was in the hotel when Mr. Lee got there; ; Babylon had come om 2 visit to ou house, be- 
James thinks, unexpectedly to his master, but 3 cause Mr. Lawrence was going to spend some 
is not certain. He knows that she wrote letters ; time in the neighborhood, and she could not 
to him any way. 


bear to live away from him. This was the first 

‘¢ «She is here then—she has been setting her 3 letter. Then she found out how very, very rich 
traps,’ I said. ‘Tell me everything, James, if: Mr. Lee was, and began to write about him and 
you ever loved the dear lady who is dead, or : the family—speaking of my angel mistress as a 
her child, who is pining herself to death at our ; poor, weak thing that would be better dead than 
own dear home. Tell me everything!’ galive. After this the letters grew darker, and 

“¢Yes,’ he said, ‘it’s no use going over the $ more cautious. She hinted of things that might 
tracks; but she’s got him, and to-morrow they § happen before she left the house—of sudden 
will be married at the American Embassy.’ : deaths being common in cases of lingering dis- 

*¢¢To-morrow! Married, to-morrow!’ I almost $ $ * ense—tind said, that, of late, she had been in- 
screamed. S teresting herself in chemical experiments, and 

“<Yes,’ he answered; ‘nothing can stop it. $ believed that chloroform, persistently adminis- 
I passed a woman who brought home the wed- $ tered, might have a beneficial effect. 
ding-dress as I came up stairs.’ “After this I could only get hold of two 

“I caught hold of James and held his arms : letters; but they were written in French, and I 
down tight. could only make out a word here and there. If 

‘“‘«Nothing can stop it, James? Yes, sir, you ; you hadn’t been so crank about honor and all 
and I can stop it;:you and I will stop it! I 3 that, I would have brought them to you; but I 
never promised right out before, James; but if couldn’t make up my mind to take the preach- 
you'll help me to expose this woman, I’1l—I’ll— : ing. But I watched.~ You know, Miss Hyde, 
yes, you and I’ll take their place and be married : sno dog ever kept watch as I did over that 
at the American Embassy right off ourselves.’ } angel! 

*‘He—well, Miss Hyde, I won't worry you by: “She died. The worst came while I was 
telling what he said or did just then; but my } wondering what to do. There was no use in 
face burned like fire half an hour after. ; telling what I had done. She was dead; and I 

“Now comes the hardest part of my story. $ N thought then that the woman would go away 
Don’t clasp your hands and pray for me as the 3 and leave us for a little time to our mourning. 
worst sinner that ever was; for I ain’t quite 3 If she came back again, I meant to give the 
that! Still, you think so much of a little fib, $ ® letters up and have you read the French ones. 
and listening, and breaking open seals, that I’d $ ; You know how she left, and why it was Mr. Lee 
rather not write it if a great deep ocean of > went off in that strange way; I could only guess. 
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You wouldn’t trust me; so I wouldn’t trust you. : tion of the property in her own right, a thing 
But when I found that Babylon had followed ; that had but just come to her knowledge; and, 
after Mr. Lee, just as his year of mourning } though immense, the princely estate must be 
was over, I followed her. divided; and, coming from the mother, Jessie 

“I gave these letters to James; and we read } would naturally be heiress to the whole at 
them over together, according to their dates, ;Mr. Lee’s death. Still that need not prove 
till the two French ones came in turn. James ; without its remedy; Jessie’s portion might be 
reads French, and can turn it into English as; secured through Lawrence. It was a bitter 
easy as talking. So he gave me the English. alternative, but would be preferable to eternal 

“She was afraid that her letters were tam- $ separation or poverty together. She had sent 
pered with by the servants, and so wrote in ; for Lawrence and expected him hourly. There 
a language they could not understand. Her: was a break in Mrs. Dennison’s letter here; 
chemical experiments in favor of the invalid ; then a few lines that James could hardly make 
had failed in consequence of the girl, who } out. 
watched the sick-chamber like a house-dog; ‘Lawrence had answered her letter in person 
but a sudden inspiration had pointed out a {and offered himself to Jessie Lee, who had re- 
safer and not less certain method. Tle next; fused him. In a fit of pride and anger he had 
blow should fall where it was sure to tell—it} gone away—she would never see him again. 
should strike through the soul. Words killed, ; Jessie Lee had separated them forever. Before 
but left no death marks upon which either so- ; many hours were over her revenge should be 
ciety or the law could seize. The invalid adored { complete. Then she would leave that house 
her husband; convince her that he loved an- ; and Mr. Lee should follow. 
other—under his own roof too—and the work: ‘‘These were the French letters as James read 
was done, the estate free. The letter she would ; them to me. I gathered them all together, but 
cause to be placed in that lady’s hand should 3; my hands shook so that James was obliged to 
be a two-edged sword, sharp enough to free the ; tie them up for me. 
man and disinherit the daughter, with whom; ‘ ‘Where is our master now?’ I said. ‘What 
there was no hopes of living in friendship. jas is it?’ 

**This was the first letter in French. It ended $ «<Itis nine. I think he may soon be in Mrs. 
with saying she had written the letter, charging ; Dennison’s parlor, for Cora told me that her 
herself with having fascinated the master of ‘lady wished to try on the wedding dress, and 
that house, calling the lady’s attention to many } : hoped Mr. Lee would come in when it was com- 

“a proof of this passion rendered forever hope- ; plete. I took the message, and he answered, 
less from her pertinacious hold on a life that } Very well.’ 

had become a burden to herself anda torment: ‘‘‘James,’ I said, ‘we have no time to lose. 
to her family. The letter spoke contemptuously } Is there no way by which I can get into Mrs. 
of Mrs. Dennison, charging her with a deliberate } Dennison’s rooms before the master comes in?’ 
attempt to win the husband’s love from his in- “James thought a little, and said, ‘Yes, it 
valid wife, and pointing out the way in which } will be easy. When Mrs. Dennison is dressed 
she had succeeded. they will go into her parlor. It opens from her 

“This letter, which Mrs. Dennison wrote to } bed-room by an arched doorway hung with silk 
her mother, had been got up carefully, and, as ; curtains. When they leave the bed-room I will 
near as possible, in Jessie Lee’s hand-writing. 3 let you in.’ 

It was a safe precaution, and could be used or ‘¢He went out to reconnoitre, and came back, 
disproved, as the case might require. It had 3 all in a hurry, opened the door and whispered, 
been taken to the post-office by Mrs. Dennison ; ‘Come, quick.’ 

herself. ‘IT went, and in two minutes was in a large 

“Then we come to the last letter which this } bed-room, warmed up like a sunset with the 
wicked woman wrote to her mother. Oh! Miss $ light that came pouring through the broad, red 
Hyde, it was too horrible! curtains which hung between it and the next 

«The letter had done its work. Mrs. Lee wag } room. 
dead and buried. It had been a frightful seene,} ‘‘‘Step softly and hide somewhere if they 
and Mrs. Dennison had been hardly able to } come in,’ whispered James. 
write, or even sit up after it. Still the poor} «<I will,’ says I. 
lady was better off—what enjoyment could she} ‘Then I crept up to the curtain, pushed the 
have of life? But one thing had happened to } red folds back a trifle, and walked in. 
trouble her. Miss Lee held a considerable por-: ‘It was a large room, lighted like our draw- 
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ing-room with a great chandelier, and furnished; ‘Babylon seemed to struggle against her 
beautifully. She and Cora.were standing under } temper and conquered it. 
the blaze of lights all in a flutter of pride. It’s ‘* «Give me those diamonds, Cora. Of course 
no use, Miss Hyde; I’ve wanted to think that ; I do not dispute what you say, and always meant 
woman wasn’t good-looking, but it’s fighting; to make you independent, but not after this 
against one’s own eyes. There she stood with } fashion; wait till this ceremony is over and I 
that wedding dress of white moire antique, a} have control of sufficient means. You must see 
sweeping down her tall figure, and lying be- ; that it would be ruin to part with these.’ 
hind her like ridges of snow on the carpet. All “««T cannot help that. What security have I 
down the front and around the neck, which was ; that you will keep your word then? It never 
smooth as a japonica leaf, lace was fluttering, ; has been kept. The truth is, I mean to stay in 
till the whole dress looked soft as snow. On; this country where my color is not sneered at, 
her head she wore a sort of crown, made of} and I must have the means.’ 
pearls like the mistress’ necklace, that she; ‘But have I not promised?’ 
thought so much of, and from under that fell § ‘<¢Yes, a good many times; and I mean that 
a lace veil that looked like frostwork on a: you shall perform too! This ceremony shall 
window, and covered her from head to foot. ; never take place till I am sure of that.’ 
“Cora was spreading down the veil as I ; ‘Babylon grew pale as a ghost, something 

looked in. Then she stepped back and had a; seemed to swell in her throat. 

good survey. 3 ‘¢¢Give back the diamonds,’ she said, speak- 
“<< Will it do?’ said Mrs. Dennison, drawing { ing as if she had a cold, ‘and you shall have a 

herself up proud as a peacock. $ written promise for twice their amount three 
«It’s superb!’ answered Cora. ; months after I am married.’ 
‘<¢We will make it a little more perfect before: ‘When?’ 

he comes in,’ says Babylon; and, going to a{ ‘Now. I will write out the paper at once.’ 

desk, she took out a long morocco case and *¢*¢ Well, but remember it is made out to Cora, 

opened it under the light, where a flame of fire $ your half-sister, or I will not take it!’ 

flashed out of it. $ «Mrs. Dennison came to a little table that 
“Cora took the box out of Babylon’s hand. $ stood close by the arch, and, kneeling down on 
“<From him,’ says she. Sone knee, began to write. She seemed to hold 
*«*Yes,’ answers Babylon, curving her neck. ; her breath, and was pale as the pearls on her 
**«How much did they cost ?’ head. I could have touched her with my hand, 
*«*Of course he did not tell me that, Cora. but I stood still as a mouse until the paper was 

Six or seven thousand dollars, I suppose; but ‘ written. Cora came and looked over her shoul- 

they are nothing to what I’ll yet have.’ $ ders as she signed her name. Just as it was 
**You will not wear them to-morrow ?’ 3 done, there came a sharp knock at the door, and 
“«Well, no. It would be a little too much, I ; both the women started away from the table, 

fear; but we will put them on now just to try ; leaving the paper on it. I reached my hand 

the effect.’ softly through the curtain and got it safe just 
*No,’ says Cora, looking very stubborn, ‘I as Mr. Lee came in. 

want these. It’s no more than fair.’ ‘Babylon was white as a sheet, and shook so 
‘***Cora!’ cried Babylon, with fire in her eyes. } that the dress rustled around her. 
“««Why not?’ says Cora. ‘You have promised ‘«¢Tg she not beautiful, sir?’ says Cora, look- 

over and over again to provide for me when you ; ing as innocent as a lamb. 

had the means. Here is something sure.’ “Mr. Lee smiled. Oh! Miss Hyde, isn’t he 
‘*«Cora, this is too impudent!’ grand? But ine minute his face changed, and, 
“«Why? Is it wrong for sisters to share each } coming up to Mrs. Dennison, he took her hand 

other’s good fortune, especially when one has } and kissed it. 

done as much to earn it as the others?’ ‘<¢How pale you are! Does the thought of 
“Babylon doubled up her white fist, and 3 to-morrow terrify you so much?’ 

looked a whole thunder-gust from under her} “She gaye him one of her looks, and drew 

bent eyebrows. : closer to him timidly. He bent toward her, 
«Sisters! How dare you?’ and, as Cora slid out of the room, put his arm 
“«Because I am your sister.’ round her waist, whispering something that I 
““¢You! whose mother was a black slave!’ was too mad to hear. 
“*And my father your father! What will; ‘Ieouldn’tstandit. My poor mistress seemed 

you say against him?’ to whisper, ‘Now, Lottie, I trust to you!’ I 
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pushed the curtains aside, and, walking right 3 
’ self. What would become of me? When Jessie 


straight in, stood before them. 

***Mrs. Dennison,’ says I, ‘let go of my dead 
lady's husband. Mr. Lee, an angel has just 
come down from heaven wo save you from a 
wicked, wicked fiend. I, a poor girl, am doing 
her work. Step back, Mrs. Dennison, till my 
master reads these letters, and this paper; thea 
look into his eyes if you dare.’ 

**The woman turned on me with her great, 
Seared eyes—saw the papers in my hand—gave 
a wild look at the table—staggered toward the 
curtains—flung them back with an outward 
dash of her arme and fell upon the floor of the 
other room. As the red curtains closed over 
her, I put all the papers in Mr. Lee’s hand and $ 
whispered, with tears in my eyes, 

**¢Oh! master, read them for her sake, who 
loved you so dearly!’ 

‘He took the papers and went away. In: 
half an hour James called me to his master’s 
room. He was white as marble, and tears stood 
in his eyes. He took my two hands in his, ; 
pressed them hard; then, leanjng one elbow on $ 
the table, covered his face with his hand. I: 
saw great tears drop through his fingers; they ; 
broke my heart. The first thing I knew, down } 
T had fallen on my two knees, and was kissing 
his ‘other hand as if he had been my dear mis- 
tréss who is dead and gone: ' That night I told 
himeverything about Miss Jessie and all your 
goodness. Oh! how he thanked me! Miss 
Hyde, don’t ever want to sée a man cry; it’s 
enough to break one’s heart! 

“The next morning ‘Mrs. Denison and her 
servant had Jéft*the hotel. In three days I: 
shall be on my way home. Do be glad to see} 
Lottie, for she feels like a bird far away from : 
its nest. Your old friend till death, ; 

Lortiz.” 








She came back, that bright, heroic girl! and § 
took her old place in the family. The blessings ‘ 
of a happy, happy heart rest upon her forever. ; 


A month after, he came homie, We entered 
into no explanations, and never, for many a 
year, spoke of Lottie’s visit. to Paris. 
tenderness for Jessie was such as. I had never 
witnessed before; and he was very gentle and 
kind to me. 

A few months after Mr. Leo’s return there 
were wedding preparations in our house. Our 
Jessie would leave us on abridal tour and then 
come back to the old mansion behind the hill, 
which the two Mrs. Bosworths had vacated for 
& pretty cottage on the grounds, and refurnished } 
sumptuously for the young people. Everybody ; 





But his 3’ 


was pleased—everybody was happy, except my- 


was gone, my home would be broken up again. 
I must be cast forth a waif upon the world. 
How could I help being sad? 

Just a week before Jessie’s wedding, I sat 
alone in the deep window of the drawing-room, 
thinking of my desolated future, and weeping 
those still tears that one learns to shed after 
much sorrow. It was sunset. Young Bos- 
worth and Jessie were in the garden, and I 
could hear their happy voices coming up from 
among the flowers. 

As I sat there, so dreary and loveless, some 
person entered the room. I knew by the tread 
that it was Mr. Lee, and tried to conceal my- 
self; but he came directly to the window and 
stood at my side, looking out upon the glorious 
view. - In those times I was timid, and almost 
afraid of his presence; so, rising quietly, I 
attempted to leave the window. But he spoke, 
and begged me to remain. There was some- 
thing that he wished to say. 

I sat down trembling, and rose again, an hour 
after, the happiest mortal that God ever blessed. 
One week from that day, two weddings were 
solemnized in that house; but only one couple 
went away. That home was too dear for any 
thoughts of fashionable travel with us. 

But last July, after a summer of travel, in 
the White..Mountains, we reached New York 
on our way home. Having nothing to occupy 
us, one evenitig, we joined a party at the hotel 
and‘ went to hear a discourse om Woman's 
Rights and Human Civilization by some cele- 
brated. female lecturer, whose name we did not 
hear nor inquire about. But when the lecturer 
entered from one side of the platform, her 
presence drove the blood from my heart. She 
wore @ black lace dress richly flounced, with 
crimson flowers on her bosom and in her hair. 
Her white neck was exposed, her arms un- 
covered to the’shoulder. She approached the 
reading-desk, rested her hand on a volume that 
lay upon it, and looked around on the audience. 

It was Mrs. Dennison. 

While het hand was on the book, and her 
bold eyes wandering over the crowd, a cry 
broke over us from the street. Some news boy, 
shouting as he sped along, sent his voice ring- 


-ing through the open doors, 


“Further particulars of the battle of Bull 
Run—death of Col. Lawren¢e!” 

The woman heard this cry. Her hand fell 
heavily away from the book it pressed, her face 
grew livid under the gas-lights—she staggered 
a step back and fell dead to the floor. 





GIPSY PIN-CUSHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Turis quaint little imagé is very easily framed ; drawn in round the wrists, and fasten on at the 
and fitted up, and is quite pretty. The head} back of the shoulder. Put gold bead ear-rings, 
is one of those made in gutta-percha, so full of a little white or colored wool cap, and a gray 
character and expression, and is to be fastened ; cloak with a hood, lined with red, drawn over 
on to a cardboard body, cut in two or three § the head, and fastened under the chin. Placea 
thicknesses, which is then to be covered with} S little basket over the arm, which may be either 
scarlet merino, or any other gay-looking mate 3} 3a miniature wicker one, purchased, or made by 
rial, and closed up the front with a row of gold; : cutting a small roand or oval in cardboard, 
beads for buttons. Cut a round of cardboard ; covering it with silk, sewing a row of straw 
the size of the top of a tumbler, cover it, and} round it as the rim, placing # piece of straw as 
sew round it a piece of the merino, so as to : the handle over it, and then filling with little 
make it into a sort of bag; stuff this with wool, $ morsels of cotton, etc., as for sale, A pretty 
gather the top, and place the upper part of the ; apron may be attached in front, These figures 
figure in this, drawing in the gathers, like the : admit of many little inventions, according to 
fullness of a skirt, round the waist. Then cut g taste, and are good articles for fancy fairs. The 
the arms with the elbows bent, attach doll’s$ S height of the whole should not exceed eight 
hands in kid, cover the arms with wide sleeves * inches. 
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PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY. 
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TOILET PIN-CUSHION. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


red, white, and blue. It consists of eight points, 
3 two red, two blue, four white. These points are 
i made by taking a square of eight inches, fold in 
® half, making a triangle. Sew all around, leay- 
$ ing a small space for turning and stuffing, which 
$ latter may be done either with wool or bran. 
; Eight of these points complete the cushion, 
§ Arrange the red points opposite, the blue ones 
é the same, the four white ones dispose of be- 
3 tween the others, joining all the parts together 
Sat the top, as seen in the design. Finish with 


‘ 
s 


2? rows of red, white, and blue ribbon, one at the 
3 top, and one at every point. 


Tus pretty Cushion is to be made of merino, 
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THE DORMEUSE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tue Dormeuse is intended for those who take ; of oats, then fasten up the end. Take a thick 
& nap in easy-chairs after dinner. The cushion : girdle cord about one yard in length and sew to 
is put round the neck and the cord goes under- } each end of the pillow. The pillow must then 
neath the arms, which are crossed; the advan-$ ; be covered with silk, which will look well with 
tage is that the cushion keeps the head from $ the rest of the furniture. Make a covering of 
nodding or slipping down. Cut a piece of coarse’ zephyr ‘to go over the silk, cither a common 
linen or ticking about half a yard square; make $ mesh or open crochet. (It must be quite open 
a long pillow by sewing the sides together and 3 : to show the silk.) Finish with tassels at each 
gathering one end up, leaving the other open; $ Send. The tassels, cord, and silk, the same color. 
fill this pillow with feathers, hair, or the chaff : The net looks best black or nearly so. 
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BLACK LACE BORDER FOR BERLIN WOOL-WORK. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 


Many of the prettiest pieces of Berlin wool- Berlin wool. .The style of this sort of bordering 
work, intended for various purposes, are now} is very effective, and contrasts well with either 
in Paris surrounded with a border in imitation 3a group of flowers as the center ornament, or 
of black lace, We insert a simple design for 3 with a simple pattern composed of any number 
this purpose, which can be executed with ease of colors, whether few or many. -It will be seen 
and rapidity, and which is suitable for the com- ; that we have supplied the corner, and all that 
pletion of many different articles. The ground ; will be necessary for the outer edge is to work 
of these laces is in cross-stitch, but a fine net-{ three rows of plain.stitches beyond. the outer 
ting silk is used, so as to give it a light appear- ; ; line, consisting of: three shades of the same 
ance, and separate it more distinctly from the: color, selecting that which may best harmonize 
pattern, of which the whole is worked in black * with the interior design. In — any 
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BAG IN CROCHET. 
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work of which this border is intended to form a § fabric is observable under the grounding of 
part, plain white canvas must be chosen, as the $ black silk. 





BAG IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


Tuts is a very pretty bag and easily made. § 
It is just the thing, therefore, for a Christmas, : 
or New Year’s, present. 

It is made, as the reader will see, by crochet- 
ing a series of wheels, like those given in the 
opposite column; in two colors: the colors to 
“be at the choice of the person making up the 
bag. 

But the wheels are to be arranged, however, 
in alternate colors. Our specimen bag, before 
us, is made in green and white, thus: first, 
white, then green; then, under the first a green, 
and under the second, a white; and se on. 
Finish with cord and tassel. 

These bags are very fashionable, just now, as 
they are at once economical and pretty. 
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CASAQUE FOR 


LITTLE GIRL. 


BY EMILY H. MAY, 


Our 
Casaque fora little girl from six to eight years 
old; it is cut without seam at waist, thepattern 
consisting offour pieces, namely, the front, 
back, side-body, and sleevé. The sleeve is 
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diagram, for this month, is that of ao : shaped gt the elbow, and should be left open 


at the back seam for about four inches, the 
corners slightly rounded, It is intended to be 
made in black silk. Enlarge the diagram to 
the size indicated. . 
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NEEDLE-BOOK 


IN CROCHET. 


BY MADEMOISELZE ROCHE. 


Tus little article, so simple and expeditiously ; 
made, is extremely pretty when seen completed, 
and is well calculated for a young lady to pre- 
sent to her friends, or to work a number of them 
in various colors, a8 contributions to charitable 
bazaars. It is nothing more than plain crochet 
worked over @ fine cord, and going round and 
round until the size of our engraving is reached, 
or @ very trifle larger. Two threads are ort 





ployed for the crochet, and when one of these 
is gold‘ the effect is greatly improved. Violet 
and gold, blue and gold, green and gold, all look 
rich and handsome: but two silks of well-con- 
trasting colors are also in good taste. Our en- 
graving shows when the dark and light succeed 
each other, and we need scarcely say that where 
the one appears it is worked over the thread of 
the other, which is resumed in its ae the 
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478 TIDY IN CROCHET. 
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proper interval. When the round has been com- ; of fine cloth or cashmere worked round the edge 
pleted; it is edged with a row of loops, which } with a row of open buttonhole-stitch in colored 
forms the border. Two of these fastened together ; silk. We have rarely published a prettier pat- 
form the needle-book, the leaves between being } tern, or one more easily made. 
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TIDY IN CROCHET. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


MaTERraLs.—4 spools pink crochet cotton,; With the white cotton; make a ch of 6. Join. 
No. 16; 4 spools ‘white crochet cotton; No: 16; ; Work’8 rows in de stitch, widening enough to 
fine steel hook. > keep the work flat. Join the pink cotton, and 











in every stitch of last row work 2 dc stitches, 1 
ch stitch between: Repeat all round the row. 


stitches formed by last row *. 

8rd Row.—* work 4 dc between the 4 de 
stitches of preceding row *. 

4th Row.—* 6 de between the 4 de of ard 
row *, f 

Join the white cotton, work * 1 de (between 
8rdvand 4th stitches in the group of 6 stitches 
made by last row), 4 ch, 1 dc between the 
groups *, Work 3 rows in this manner, widen- 
ing enough .to keep the work flat. Join the pink 
cotton and work 3 rows of shells, 4 de stitches 
to each shell; then join the white cotton and 
work 4 rows in de, 4 ch stitches between each 


2 cotton as. before. 
: piece. 

2nd Row.—* work 4 de. between the 2 de} 
$ make a ch of 6, join, into it work 22 stitches 
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GLASS BEAD MAT. 
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This completes the center- 
For tHe Borpger.—With: the pink cotton, 


in de for 1st row. 

2nd Row.—* 1: dc, 1 ch, miss 1, * all round 
the row. 

8rd Row.—4 do between every stitch of 2nd 
row. 

4th Row.—White, 4 dc between every 8rd 
stitch of 8rd row. 

5th Row.—Pink, 4 dc between every 4th stitch 
of 4th row. 

This completes one of the small circles form- 
ing the border: 20.are required to border the 





tidy. Into these tie the fringe, alternate white 


stitch, as directed above; then 3 rows of shells : and pink,-about one-eighth of a yard in length 
as before with the pink cotton, 4 rows in white $ when tied. 
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GLASS BEAD MAT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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BRAIDED SLIPPER: TOE AND HEEL. 





Maresiats Requirep.—6 rows dark blue 
beads; 7 rows middle shade; 10 light blue; 6 
rows dark red; 6 middle shade; 7 light red; 2 
rows of dark yellow; 2 rows light or amber; 5 
rows white; 2 rows black. 

Commence working this mat at the center of 
the left side, marked A, by taking 1 light blue 
bead upon each needle; draw them to the middle 
of the thread; then pass both needles through 
1 light blue, then take 2 next shade of blue, one 
on each needle; then pass both needles through 
1 dark blue, then take 2 light red, 1 dark blue, 
2 light red, 1 second shade blue, 2 light blue, 1 





aad 


light red, 2 light red, 1 light red, 2 amber, 1 
dark yellow, 2 white, 1 dark red, 2 dark red, 1 
dark red; then one black on the right hand 
needle and 1 red on the left hand needle, then 
1 black, 2 black, 1 black; 1 black on the left 
hand needle, 1 white on the right; then 1 white, 
1 red oon right hand needle; 1 white on left, 1 
red, 1 yellow on right hand, 1 red on left, then 
1 yellow. 

This brings the work back to the center of 
the mat; and by reversing the work, it will 
bring you to the opposite side, finishing with 
two, the same way as the beginning. 





LADIES’ BRAIDED SLIPPER: TOE AND HEEL. 



































VARIETIES IN BRAIDING, EMBROIDERY, ETC. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


How to Knit Stocgrnes.—A fair correspondent asks for 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
“Pzrenson” ror 1862—Berrer THan Ever.—On the cover, directions how to Knit woolen stockings. Take bluish gray 
$ yarn, No. 22, and needles, Nos. 14 and 15. Set up twenty- 


thie meet, Wilt, be Seanad ver Extopectus for 19¢3,- Bvery : seven stitches on each needle; knit twe plain and two seam 
year’s experience teaches us how to do better for our sub- + rows alternately, until the ribbing is. three inches, long; 
scribers. The proof of the superiority of this Magazine, : then knit plain seven inches for the leg, remembering to 


all things considered, to. other ladies’ magazines, is in the ; seam one stitch at the end ofone needle. To form the heel, 


fact that it has now'a larger circulation than any other in 
tho United States, or even in the world. 

Prominent among our improvements, next year, will 
be those we shall make in the fashion department. Our 
colored steel fashion-plates are already very much more 
beautiful than those of others, and are universally newer 
and more reliable. Last month, figures and styles ap- 
peared, in another magazine, which we had given, months 
before. Our literary department will also be improved. 
The author of “The Murder in the Glen Ross,” will be a 
regular contributor next year. Without reducing the 
quantity of our other stories, we shall give four original 
novelets, and we may say, without exaggeration, that, in 
these new stories, Mrs, Stephens, Carry Stanley, and Frank 
Lee Benedict, at least, have surpassed themselves. 

The cheapness of this Magazine is a point to which we 
wish particularly to direct attention. Everything that is 
to be had in a three dollar magazine can be had here for 
two dollars, and much of it, as the newspaper press uni- 
versally declares, of a higher quality than elsewhere. On 
this point see the “Notices by the Press,” printed on our 
cover for this month. 


Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will sub- > 


scribe for “ Peterson,” if its claims are fairly presented, un- 
less a promise has been given to take some other magazine, 
Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you 
need not injure your own copy. Don’t lose a moment! 

Our Curistmas Purse.—Appropriate to the season is 
“The Christmas and New Year’s Purse,” printed in colors, 
and inserted in the front of this number. It was designed 
expressly for us, by the accomplished editor of our Work- 
Table Department, Mrs. Jane Weaver. But beautiful as it 
is, it falls far below the colored pattern we shall give in 
our January number for 1862. Our old subscribers remem- 
ber the gem, in this line, we gave in the January number 


2 put twenty stitches on two of the needles, and forty-one on 
: the other—the seam stitch being in the middle. Knit the 

first row plain, the next row seam, and so alternately until 
- the heel is three inches long; then narrow on the plain row 
° each side of the seam stitch for five plain rows, which will 
leave thirty-one stitches. To close the heel, knit the last 
seam row te the middle of the needle; knit the seam stitch 
plain; then fold the two needles together, and with another 
needle take off the seam stitch. Then knit a stitch from 
both needles at once, and bind the seam stitch over it. 
Continue knitting in this manner until but ono is left and 
the heel closed. Take up as many stitches as there are 
rows around the heel; knit one round plain; then widen 
every fifth stitch on the heel needles. Narrow once on 
every round at each side of the foot until there are twenty- 
seven stitches on each needle; knit plain six inches, narrow 
at the beginning and end of each needle on every third 
round, till you have seventeen stitches on each; then nar- 
row every second round till you have seven—then every 
round until the foot-is closed. One pound of yarn, costing 
from seventy-five cents to one dollar, will furnish four pairs 

of socks. 
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; Tae Largest EpItIon IN THE WoRLD.—We have now the 
: largest edition of any lady’s magazine in the world. This 
) is a@ pre-eminence we have been striving after for years, 
$ and which we felt sure we should sooner or later attain, 
§ because we were resolved to give more, and of a better 
@ quality, for the money than anybody else; that is, to pub- 
N ligh the cheapest and best Magazine to be had anywhere. 
2 This large edition enables us now to put competition at 
3 defiance. We can afford to make a better Magazine than 
others, and, rely on it, we shall use our advantages. If you 
2 hesitate what magazine to take for 1862, take “ Peterson,” 
3 because it will be, more emphatically than ever, the 
3 cheapest and best. 
: 


Hints To Famres.—It is better to accomplish perfectly 
3 a very small-amount of werk than to half do ten times a3 
2 much. A bonnet and trimmings may be worn a much 
3 longer time if the dust be brushed well off after walking. 
‘ Regularity in the payment of accounts is essential to house- 
‘ keeping. All tradesmen’s bills should be paid weekly, for 
$ then any errors can be detected whilst the transactions are 
® fresh in the memory. Allowing children to talk incessantly 


Sef 206: a, Sat Ng Mp eee in per fetheoming Jennaty 8 is a mistaken indulgence; we do not mean to say that they 
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eT See Se Dernreety WH abel $ should-be restricted from talking in proper seasons, but they 


i s 

pe poe hws ps AT od: «sede te cone 5 should be taught to know when it would be proper to cease. 
pay the enormous cost of thom. The pattern, in this num-§ Our TirLE-PaGE For 1861.—We think this the most beau- 
ber, is printed, it will be seen, in five colors. But that, in $ ¢ifal title-page we have ever published. It is really half a 
the January number, will have thirteen. It would frighten N dozen pictures, instead of one only, and cost proportionately 
our fair readers (as it frightens other publishers) to know $ to engrave. Every part of it will bear scrutiny. This, and 
what such a pattern costs. But no expense deters us. And N « At Mamma’s Preserves,” are an earnest of what we intend 
the system we have pursued for years, of cash in advance, $ to do next year in the way of original steel engravings. 

enables us to bear expenses that other magazines really ; 
cannot afford. 


Unirep States Treasury Norgs.—We will take these 
(the ones payable on demand) at par for single subacrip- 

Carryine Home tae Curistmas Turkry.—This spirited N tions and clubs. So also we will take the notes of solvent 
eee tells its own story. > banks; but of these Eastern are preferred. 
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“Tue Sona or tHe Camp.”—Bayard Taylor has written ) a slight perspiration, instantly changing my dress for din- 
many poems that will not soon be forgotten, but he has 3 ner; hence, I never take cold. The best pace is that which 
never written one that will continue more popular than ° accords with the motion of the pulse; if you hurry beyond 
the following, founded on a well-known incident in the } that you are sooner fatigued. My pulse seldom varies from 











Crimean War. 


“Give us a song!” the soldiers cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 

When the heated guns of the camps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 


The dark Redan, in silent scoff, 
Lay, grim and threatening, under; 
And the tawny mouth of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 


There was a pause. The guardsman said, 
“We storm the forts to-morrow; 

a while we may, another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow.” 


They lay along the battery’s side, 
Below the smoking cannon— 

Brave hearts from Severn and from Clyde, 
And from the banks of Shannon. 


They sang of love, and not of fame— 
Forgot was Britain’s glory; 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang “ Annie Laurie.” 


Voice after voice caught up the song, 
Until its tender passion 

Rose, like an anthem, rich and strong— 
Their battle eve confession. 


Dear girl—her name he dared not speak— 
Yet, as the song grew louder, 

Something upon the soldier’s cheek 
Washed off the stains of powder. 


Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The bloody sunset’s embers, 

While the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 


And once again a fire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters, 
With scream of shot, and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars. 


And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim, 
For a singer, dumb and gory! 

And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang of “ Annie Laurie.” 


Ah! soldiers to your honored rest 
Your truth and valor bearing: 
The bravest are the tenderest— 


3 sixty to sixty-four. What Handel terms Zempo Ordinario, 
$ or Common Time—that is my natural pace. If you walk 

slowly, you may walk all day. I never walk with a stick: 
; anything carried in the hands destroys the erect position 
é of the body, and interrupts the swing of the arms, The arms 
$ are pendulums, which act like the fly-wheel in machinery, 
to steady the motion. In my walks, I prefer undulating 
fields to a plain road. If windy I meet it, and return home 
with the wind at my back. Walk once a day, and.you will 
never have occasion for a doctor and his calomel.” 

Our JanuaRy Mezzotint.—The principal engraving in 
our forthcoming January number will be a match-picture 
3 to “Cobwebs,” which appeared, it will be remembered, in 
$ the January number for this year. It will be from an 
: original picture, painted by the artist who painted “Cob- 
S webs.” We may safely promise our friends that nothing 

equal to it will appear in any other magazine. Look out 
3 for this forthcoming January number! In every respect it 
$ will be unrivaled. It will be ready by the first of Decem- 
$ ber, so that no time should be lost in getting up clubs and 
forwarding the money. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Cloister and the Heart ; or, Maid, Wife,and Widow. 
By the author of “ Never Too Late to Mend,” “ White Lies,” 
s etc. New York: Rudd & Carleton —In the dearth of new 
3 books, this novel, by Charles Reade, ought to have a very 
2 large sale. We receive it, just as we are going to press, 
3 and cannot, therefore, speak of its merits; but if it is half 
Sas good as his former fictions, it will prove to be, after 
$ “Great Expectations,” the best novel of the season. It is 
: handsomely printed, and appears from advance sheets re- 
$ ceived direct from the author. Probably, next month, we 
may speak of it at length. 

Edwin of Deira. By Alexander Smith. 1 vol.,12 mo. 


> Boston: Ticknor & Fields —In this new poem, Mr. Smith 
S 
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The loving are the daring! $ has fully justified the promise, which his earlier produc- 
— ° tions held out. It is, in every respect, his best work. The 
Wat Hounpreps Writz.—A lady writes to us as fol- 3 edition before us is in the usually neat style of Ticknor & 
lows:—“I have taken the best Magazine in the world for ; Fields. A portrait of the author graces the volume. 
the last nine years, and that Magazine is ‘Peterson’s.’ But 3 The Lady Maud. By Pierce Egan. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: 
I have never belonged to a club, for I have been where I $ 7. B. Peterson & Brothers—The author of this work be- 
could get it monthly at the book-stores. This year (from $ longs to the sensation school; and “Lady Maud,” among 
having moved to a place where there are no book-stores) I ; readers fond of intense interest, will, therefore, find numer- 
have been deprived of it altogether. I have not even seen 3 ous admirers. It is a good novel of its kind. 
& number, except one in a lady’s hand in the cars. Ican-{ 7, sitver Cord. By Shirley Brooks. 1 vol.,8 vo. New 
not tell you how I have missed it. I cannot possibly do ; York: Harper & Brothers.—A novel of very considerable 
without it. I would much rather be without my winter } merit, which, for many months, has been running through 
bonnet, than without your Magazine: it is truly the best “Once A Week,” an English weekly periodical. Numerous 
monthly I have ever read.” And this is substantially what excellent illustrations accompany the text. 


hundred . ; 
eats wuite Great Expectations. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol.,8 vo. 


Taxe Exencist.—The venerable author of the Music of} Philada: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a cheap edi- 


Nature, Mr. William Gardiner, has written a paper recom- } 
mending “exercise.” “My father (he says) was remark- 

able for his lightness of step at the age of ninety-four. He ? 
was regular in taking his walking exercise every day, some- N 


a 


tion, price twenty-five cents, of this new novel by Dickens. 
It is really a miracle how it can be afforded for such a 
price. We thought the fifty cent edition too cheap. 

The Lamplighter’s Story and other Novelets. By Charles 


times twice a day. In approaching a similar age, I look } Dickens. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.— 


back upon many of his actions as a guide, and have scrupu- $ A collection of some of the latest of Dickens’ shorter stories. 
lously adopted his habits. In summer time I walk before ; The volume is published in cheap style for fifty cents. 
breakfast, as I dine in the middle of the day: and, after tea, The Dead Secret. By Wilkie Collins. 2 vols., 12 mo. 
I enjoy a ramble in the evening. In the winter I avail } Philada: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is by the author 
myself of the prime of the day. A little rain never stops ; of “The Woman in White,” and is hardly inferior to that 
me; if I am caught, I accelerate my pace, and return with ’ thrilling work. Price one dollar for the two volumes. 
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484 HORTICULTURAL.—PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 








HORTICULTURAL, N RESOURCES THAT THE FLOWER-STAND OFrFEeRS.—Ornamented 

(CONCLUDED FROM THE NOVEMBER NUMBER.) N and managed as I have directed, your flower-stand will be a 
MANAGEMENT oF CAMELIAS.—When you buy your camelia : “ta os a. = © Abiagge Seine — + Doonan ° 
it should be full of buds that have attained to about half < i ghovt. year plan 4 preene Se 


} their wants will be as agreeable to you as that of seeing 
pe . . ae | — ere Are pores se tg N them flower, one after another. Their bloom will be the 
wulelied i Sia ‘ ew of tae vei hoe ae acy : fruit of your own labor; it will have been merited by the 
chert stem’ by whites A fi bud of the chmiclin fe ét's act of cultivating them. They will have for you a hundred 
Ciastiisl’ Go) thie Beaasbbai te isely the} deli ofS times the value that the most beautiful plants would have 
it, unless you pervert t par in detaching the su : which you bought, inhinemn, Gres Cha. gaetowsnens peplaced 
y oo id _ om by others without your having a hand in producing them. 


s 
uous Ones, ait Will tll, cue after ‘the other, end you will $ Moreover, young ladies, besides the plants with which I 
metobtals & tingtoe Bower. | Happily; it ts etsy to avcid this N have just advised you to adorn your flower-stand, you have 
annoying result. "With « very sharp penknife, cut off, bori-’ i amente Intitude and many resources—unlimited, we 
sontalig, Sse-aypte Gail-e8 the bas Wei -gen os ape ; may say—in the many varieties of the different species ot 
wish to preserve, taking care to shake the plant as little as 3 other plants, equally. worthy of your care—From J. 
possible, and especially not to touch the bud stems. The Siiten sf ii'e Fulen Ginolaaer. 
remaining half of those buds will very soon fall of itself, 
without occasioning the fall of the entire buds. These will $ 
bloom perfectly a month or two later. Moreover, take care 
not to water your camelia with water that is too cold. This 3 PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 
injunction is so important, that I am not afraid of repeating § 
it too often. Should its vegetation seem to you not vigorous 
enough, give to it, now and then, half a tumbler of the water 
that the dishes have been washed in. Frequently wash and } oe wre re ” ph pe BPR. APae yo" two 
wipe its leaves on both sifes. Do ail this, and it will bloom $ » id P 


: After requesting the pany to guess this riddle, and 
as beautifully in your flower-stand as if it had never quitted ; they have professed themselves unable to do so, produce a 
the green-house of the gardener who sold it to you. § nut, and -having cracked it, take out the kernel, and ask 
mot ane os > Saeko Len nse wd cme : them if they have ever seen that before; they will of course 
= ent) 3 rm ria Fa aa mF a ee, a i m4 answer, No; you reply, neither have I, and I think you will 
= Sheen. ~ rm “ Pe zs a rane om signet > ; confess that nobody else has ever scen it, and now no one 
o vose-colored, upright one—vwill complete the filling of the $ shall ever see it again; saying which, you put Me kernel 
flower-stand. Do not fail to reserve, at each end, a little ¢ into your mouth and eat it. 
place for & plant of mignionette aa a tree. You have pro 4. Qysrer Cooke IN A HAT, OVER THE FLAME OF A CAN- 
bebly apart aon naianciemedanine than et aon ; DLE.—You state that you are about to cook an omelet; and 
uede noe ons omen dices aalebran ied rane g you break four eggs in a hat, place the hat for a short time 
Mempry4 $ over the flame of a candle, and shortly after produce an 
much brs se it will be cee for you to procure two 3 omelet, completely cooked, and quite hot. 
aa is ov-abient on ane ede $ Some persons would be credulous enough to believe that 
4 roceed os . 
Buy © pot of ordinary mignionette, . This pot will probably 3 by the help of certain ingredients you had been enabled to 
r: . > cook the omelet without fire; but the secret of the trick is, 
contain a tuft P of many plants, produced from § that the omelet had been previously cooked and placed in 
seeds. Pull up all but one; and, as the mignionette is one of § 4),, hat, but could not be seen, because the operator, when 
the most rustic of plants, which may be treated without any § breaking the eggs, placed it too high for the spectators to 
delicacy, the single plant that is left in the middle of the } oheerve the contents. The eggs were empty ones, the con- 
pot may be rigorously trimmed, leaving only one shoot. 3 tents having been previously extracted, by being sucked 
This shoot you must attach toa slender stick of white osier. 2 through a small aperture; but to prevent the company from 
The extremity of this shoot will put forth a buneh of flower : suspecting this, the operator manages, as if by accident, to 
seta pip be cut off ee sieneins ame ne $ let @ full one fall on the table, which breaking, induces a 
e stalk, in consequence o! ent, Will put out @ \ belief that the others are also full. 
s 
multitude of young shoots, that must be allowed todevelop: @o Iy You Cax.—You tell a person that you will clasp 
freely until they are about three inches and a half long. } his hands together in such @ manner, that he shall not be 
aouk a 4 of rauiggon ey eight, mene “® $ able to leave the room without unclasping them, although 
ee. Ste equal spaces between them. * you will not confine his feet, or bind his body, or in any 
Now, with a slender rod of white osier, or better, with a ; way oppose his exit. ” ; 
piece of whalebone, make a hoop, and attach your shoots to: This trick is performed by clasping the party's hands 
it, supported at the proper height. When they have grown $ round the pillar of « large circular table or other bulky 
two or three inches longer, and are going to bloom, support § article of furniture, too large for him to drag through the 
them by a second hoop, like the first. Let them bloom; but 3 doorway. 
take off the seed pods before they have time to form, or the 3 
plant may perish. It will not be long before new shoots $ 
will appear just below the places where the flowers were. 
From among these new shoots choose the one on each POPULAR GAMES. 
branch which is in the best situation to replace what you $ Zoonoercat RecREATIONS.—Tne names of each member of 
= nipped off. Little by little, the principal stalk, and § the party must be written on slips of paper, and ‘on whole 
also the branches, will become woody, and your mignionette 2 placed together in a hat. Each person is then to choose @ 
will no longer be an herbaceous plant, except at its upper § beast, or bird, and write its name on a slip of paper, its size 
extremities, which will bloom all the year without inter- ¢ and colors on another, and its habits on a third. The names, 
ruption. It will be truly a tree mignionette, living foran $ the. sizes, and the habits are to be placed, each by them- 
indefinite period ; for, with proper treatment, a tree mignio- 3 selves, in three different lots. This being arranged, one of 
nette will live from twelve to fifteen years. I have seun } the party draws out a name from the first hat, and reads it 


them in Holland double this age. ® aloud, and then draws out and reads a slip from each of the 





Toe APPARENT ImpPossiBILITY.—You profess yourself able 
to show any one what he never saw, what you never saw, 
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other hats, and much merriment will.be caused by the odd ; Poultry —Turkeys, geese, chickens, ducks, fowls, pigeons, 
associations; as when Mr. Smith, for instance, is described N rabbits. 

gs ten inches long, with a green head and brilliant eyes, $  Vegetables.—Broccoli, cabbages, carrots, beetroot, celery, 
and prettily marked yellow and purple, with a tail of § cucumbers (forced), lettuces, potatoes, savoys, spinach, 
beautiful blue feathers, and lives on slugs and snails. The $ turnips. 

hat containing the names of the animals should be placed N Fruit.—Apples, grapes, nuts, oranges, pears, walnuts, 
aside until the conclusion of the game, when some know- > crystallized preserves (foreign), dried fruits, such as al- 
ledge may be gained by the attempt to arrange the descrip- N monds and raisins, French and Spanish plums, prunes, 
tions under their proper heads. > figs, dates. 





RECIPES, 

Creamed Apple Tart.—Ingredients: Puff crust. To every 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. pound of pared and cored apples allow two ounces of moist 
How To BUY THOSE THINGS THAT ARE TO BE Worx.—One of $ ®¥@F; half a teaspoonful of minced lemon-peel, one table- 

the most important departments.of household economy is N spoonful of lemon-juice, half a pint of boiled custard. 
to know how to buy those things that are to be worn. The $ fede: Make an apple tart, with the exception of omit- 
deceptions that are practiced in the manufacturing world ; ting the icing. When the tart is baked, cut out the middle 
render it extremely difficult to form a correct judgment of 3 of the lid or crust, leaving @ border all round the dish. Fill 
almost every kind of human production; consequently, a $ UP With a nicely-made boiled custard, grate # little nutmeg 
few hints to purchasers of such articles of wearing apparel § OVer the top, and the pie is ready for table. This tart is 
as are almost in daily use will enable them to detect the } Usually eaten cold; is rather an old-fashioned dish, but, at 


qualities of many things that are spurious, and yet sub- ; the same time, extremely nice. 
mitted to them as genuine :— 3. Time: From half to three-quarters ofan hour. 


Srockinas.—It is almost the universal practice to judge } Sufficient for five or six persons. 


of the goodness of stockings by examining the calf, as it is: Seasonable from August to March. 
called, and makers take care that they shall be stoutest in; Apple Tourte or Cake. (German Recipe.)—Ingredients: 
that part. An intending purchaser should take the strength } Ten or twelve apples, sugar to taste, the rind of one small 
of the foot, and especially the heel, for his guidance. An- 3 lemon, three eggs, one-quarter of a pint of cream or milk, 
other deception is resorted to in making the stockings have 3 0ne-quarter of a pound of butter, three-quarters of a pound 
a stout appearance, and this is not so easily detected. Tho ; °f good short crust, three ounces of sweet almonds. 
oe use stoves, in which they burn brimstone, and it 3 Mode: Pare, core, and cut the apples into small pieces; 
is this that imparts that stiffness which is frequently felt ¢ Pt sufficient moist sugar to sweeten them into a basin; 
on handling new stockings. 3 add the lemon-peel, which should be finely minced, and the 
Wooten Ciora.—In the manufacture of coarse woolen } cream; stir these ingredients well, whisk the eggs, and 
cloth, it is common to introduce quantities of fuller’s earth, 2 Melt the butter; mix all together, add the sliced apples, 
and to finish the pressed side with fine oil, so as to give the $ and let these be well stirred into the mixture. Linea 
cloth delicate, soft, and smooth appearance. It is ad-$ large, round plate with the paste, place a narrow rim of 
visable never to make choice of cloth that is glossy and stiff. : the same round the outer edge, and lay the apples thickly 
MusLINs.—No one ought to buy a piece of muslin that 8 in the middle. Blanch the almonds, cut them into long 
appears highly glazed, thick, or stiff; as to give it these N shreds, and strew them over the top of the apples, and 
qualities the bleacher has resorted to the use of pipeclay, $ bake from half to three-quarters of an hour, taking care 
and other deteriorating ingredients. When this kind of ° that the almonds do not get burnt; when done, strew some 
muslin is washed, it is poor, thin, and rough; the fibres of 8 sifted sugar over the top, and serve. 
the cotton, instead of being dressed off, as was formerly the { 7 me: From half to three-quarters of an hour, 
case, serve only to hold the composition with which it is N Sufficient for two large-sized tourtes. 
stiffened. It is also a prevailing practice to cover very thin \ Seasonable from August to March. 
muslins with the pulp of paper, to deceive the ignorant. 
Lacs.—Formerly, lace was made upon cushions, etc., and § 
no person was afraid of tumbling it about; nay, the more it 3 TOILET, SICK-ROOM, BTC. 
was tossed, the better it looked; but now that machinery ; Receipt for Making the Hands White.—In order to pre- 
is employed, instead of making it from real good double $serve the hands soft and white, they should always be 
thread, large quantities are made from single cotton; and \ washed in warm water with fine soap, and carefully dried 
to make it look clear and fine, it is stiffened with starch, } with a moderately coarse towel, being well rubbed every 
and no sooner is it washed than it falls to pieces. In some $ timo to insure a brisk circulation, than which nothing can 
articles of lace, particularly veils, many of the sprigs and § he more effectual in p ting a transparent and soft ap- 
flowers are so contrived as to be only put upon the lace § pearance. Almond paste is of essential uso in preserving 
with gum, so that when they become wet, tho sprigs and 3 the delicacy of the hands. It is made thus:—Blanch and 
other adornments fall off, to the great disappointment of } peat up four ounces of bitter almonds; add to them three 
the wearer. 3 ounces of lemon-juice, three ounces of almond oil, and a 
These are things which are very necessary to be known S little weak spirits of wine. The following is a serviccable 
by all those who have to do with the management of a § pomade for rubbing the hands retiring to rest:—Take two 
household. ounces of sweet almonds, beat with three drachms of white 
wax, and three drachms of spermaceti; put up carefully in 
> rose-water. 
Deafness in Old Persons.—This is usually accompanied 
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Cantatrice, soup a la Crecy, egg soup, soup a la Flamande 2 inside of the ear itself. In such cases, insert a piece of 

(Flemish) two, leek soup, onion soup, soup ala Reine, mulla- $ cotton wool, on which a very little oil of cloves or cinna- 

gatawny soup. $ mon has been dropped; or which has been dipped in equal 

Fish.—Cod, crab, eels, gurnet, haddock, lobsters, oysters, 3 parts of aromatic spirit of ammonia and tincture of laven-" 

2. ; der. The ear-trumpet ought likewise to be occasionally 
used. 


’ 
Meat.—Beef, mutton, pork, house lamb, veal, venison. 
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486 RECEIPTS. 





Bleeding at the Nose-—When this occurs without violence, 
it is generally an effort of nature to relieve the body from 
a superabundant portion of blood; but when it becomes 
habitual, or when it is the result of a blow or other vio- 
lence, it ought to be put a stop to as soon as possible. The 
best means are the introduction into the nostril, by means 
of a probe, of a small piece of surgeon’s lint or soft linen, 
previously dipped in a solution of alum, white vitriol, or 
even cold water. This will. in almost all cases, put an im- 
mediate stop to the hemorrhage. 

Wearing of Flannel.—“Is there any harm in leaving off 
flannel garments in summer? and in what way is flannel 
useful?” To any persons of delicate frame, flannel worn 
next the skin is essentially necessary throughout the year. 
Many diseases have been avoided, and death has been pre- 
vented, by this simple precaution. The ordinary effects 
arising from sudden changes of the weather, may be pre- 
vented by a due attention in this respect. 

Cure for Rh ti: Take bers, when full 
grown, and put them into a pot with a little salt; then $ 
put the pot over a slow fire, where it should remain for } 
about an hour; then take the cucumbers and press them, ; 
the juice from which mast be put into bottles, corked up 
tight, and placed in the cellar, where they should remain 
for about a week; then wet a flannel rag with the liquid, 
and apply it to the parts affected. 
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RECEIPTS FOR GAME. ; 

Roast Partridge —Ingredients: Partridge; butter. 

Choosing and Trussing : Choose young birds and let them 3 
hang a few days, or there will be no flavor to the flesh, nor 3 
will it be tender. They may be trussed with or without 3 
the head, the latter mode being now considered the most ? 
fashionable. Pluck, draw, and wipe the partridge carefully ; 
inside and out; cut off the head, leaving sufficient skin on ° 
the neck to skewer back; bring the legs close to the breast, 3 
between it and the side-bones, and pass a skewer through g 
the pinions and the thick part of the thighs. When the > 
head is left on, it should be brought round and fixed on the ; 
point of the skewer. , $ 

Mode: When the bird is firmly and plumply trussed, $ 
roast it before a nice, bright fire; keep it well basted, and, ; 
a few minutes before serving, flour and froth it well. Dish ; 
it, and serve with gravy and bread sauce, and send to table $ 
hot and quickly. A little of the gravy should be poured 3 
over the bird. 3 

Time: From twenty-five to thirty-five minutes. 2 

Roast Pheasant.—Ingredients: Pheasant, flour, butter. 3 

Choosing and Trussing: The cock bird is generally } 
reckoned the best, except when the hen is with egg. They } 
should hang some time before they are dressed, as, if they ; 
are cooked fresh, the flesh will be exceedingly dry and 
tasteless. After the bird is plucked and drawn, wipe the 
inside with a damp cloth, and truss it in the same manner 
as partridge. If the head is left on, bring it round under 
the wing, and fix it on the point of the skewer. 

Mode: Roast it before a brisk fire, keep it well basted, 
and flour and froth it nicely. Serve with brown gravy, a $ 
little of which should be poured round the bird, and a 
tureen of bread sauce. 

Time: From a half to one hour, according to size, 
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CHRISTMAS ICE-CREAMS, ETC. 
Strawberry Ice or Cream.—If for a quart mould, rub 





thicken and stick to the sides of the freezer, do not let it 
be too hard before you put it into your mould, and color it, 
if not a good color, with prepared coloring; paper the top 
and bottom of your moulds, bring them in small ice and 
plenty of salt, and let them remain until dessert is called; 
wash well the moulds from the salt and water, as the least 
drop will spoil your ices; cut off the projecting top and bot- 
tom before you dish them. 

Cherry Ice.—Stone two pounds of ripe cherries, bruise 
and set them on the fire, with a little water, and a half- 
pound of sugar; when they have boiled, pass them through 
a hair sieve into an earthen pan; pound a handful of the 
kernels, put them in a bason with the juice of two lemons, 
add to the cherries a pound of sugar au petit lisse, and 
strain on them the lemon juice and kernels; mix the whole 
together, and put it into a sorbetiere with pounded ice; 
work the cherries up with it well until it has set, then 
place it in glasses. 

Water Ices Generally.—If made from jams, you must rub 
them through a sieve, adding thick boiled syrup, and lemon 
juice, and some jelly and coloring; if for pink, add the white 
of an egg whipt up, before you add it to the best half of a 
pint of spring water; if of jam, you must have a good pint 
of mixture in all, to make a quart mould; if from fruits 
with syrup, you will not require water. 

. Pineapple Cream.—Have some pineapple prepared in 
syrup, and cut into small dice, putting it in your cream 
with a little of the syrup; the other process as before. 

Lemon Ice Cream.—Take the juice of four lemons and the 
peel of one grated, add two gills of syrup and one pint of 
cream, mix it all together, pass it through a sieve, and 
freeze it. 
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RECEIPTS FOR CAKES, ETC. 
A PLUM CAKE. 
There are few who can make what I term a good cake, 
And as such I intend to explain, 
Without further parade, how ’tis done, with the aid 
Of a little attention. Obtain 


3 Half a quartern of dough, which, when worked to and fro, 


May be placed by the fire to rise, 

Where permit it to stand, while you beat up by hand 

Sixteen eggs of a moderate size; 

And, when finished, procure fourteen ounces—not more— 

Of fresh butter—the best you can buy— 

With about the same weight of loaf-sugar, and eight 

Of large currants, picked, washed, and wiped dry. 
Having added all these to the dough, by degrees, 

With four ounces of sweetmeats, select 
A small tin, deep and wide, buttered nicely inside, 

That, when baked, it may turn out correct. 

Preserving Fruit Without Sugar—Place some wide- 
mouth bottles, filled with fruit, upright in a saucepan of 
boiling water (the fruit ought not to be quite ripe), and let 
them remain boiling for ten minutes; have ready another 
supply of boiling water, and fill up the bottles as quickly 
as possible, and tie them down immediately quite tight. 
The important point is to cover the fruit with the water at 
boiling heat, and to tie them down so that the air cannot 
enter. Many kinds of fruit may be kept, prepared in this 
manner, for a time. 

To Make a Rich Seed Cake.—Take a pound and a quarter 
of flour well dried, a pound of butter, a pound of loaf 
sugar, beat and sifted, eight eggs, and two ounces of car- 
away seeds, one grated nutmeg, and its weight in cinna- 


through four or five ounces of the scarlet strawberries into } mon. Beat the butter into a cream, put in the sugar, beat 
a clean bason; sweeten it with some good thick syrup, the : the whites of the eggs and the yolks separately, then mix 
juice of a lemon, and a half-pint of cream, a glass of clear } them with the butter and sugar. Beat in the flour, spices, 
jelly, if you have it, in dissolved isinglass; in freezing, work 3 and seed a little before sending it away. Bake it two hours 
it well and repeatedly with your spoon, when it begins to ’ in a quick oven. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. z the neck, edges, and jockey sleeves are also finished with 

To Make a Knife-Board.—Cover a deal board about four N the same thin insertion and edging. 
feet long, one foot wide, and an inch in depth, with thick ; Fig. x1—A Net Heap-Dasss or Purrie Brain, trimmed 
buff-leather, on which put emery, one part, crocus martis, : with purple ribbon and bunches of violets. All these 

three parts, in very fine powder, mixed into a thick paste : styles—eleven in all—are Parisian. 
with a little lard or sweet oil, and spread on the leather to} Fig. xu.—WIintTeR Bonnet, from Mrs. Cripps, 312 Canal 
the thickness of a shilling. This kind of board gives a far 3 street, New York. This pretty affair is of plain brown 
superior edge and polish to knives, and will not wear the 3 velvet, the top ornamented by a rich velvet, and steel flower 
blades nearly so much as the common method of using finishing on the right side, with a golden pheasant feather 
brick-dust on a board. A hole should be bored at one end, } which sweeps down to the shoulder. The cape is plain vel- 
and a string inserted, by which the board may be hung up 3 vet faced with black silk. The inside is ornamented with 
out of the way when not in use. io plaiting of black and white blonde lace up each side, ter- 
To Keep Apples and Potatoes.—It is stated by those who } minating over the head in a band of brown velvet, which 
have had the advantage of experience, that if apples which 3 is trimmed with a bunch of purplish-black grapes, a maize- 
have been frozen are thawed in the dark they are unin- N colored flower with brown and steel center, and leaves and 
jured; but if in the light, they very soon become unfit for } buds of the same color. On the left side is a large, brown vel- 
use. We should suppose the same result would most likely § vet-looped bow. Brown strings; also long, narrow white ones. 
appear if the experiment were tried with potatoes. It isa Fig. x1.—Wrxter Bonyer, from Mrs. Cripps, is made of 
very simple one, and certainly worth the trouble, as at the $ black velvet and white satin, arranged with singularly 
present season potatoes are extremely valuable as an article } peautiful effect across the front; the velvet is cut in double 
of food. . ; vandyke points, through which puffings of white satin 
To Clean Turkey Carpets.—To revive the color of @ Tur- $ gleam richly out. The cape is of white satin, covered with 
key carpet, beat it well with a stick till the dust is all got } black lace and bound with black velvet; over the center of 
out; then, with a lemon or sorrel juice, take out the spots 3 tp). cape falls a black velvet point, edged with narrow lace 
of ink, if the carpet be stained with any; wash it in cold } 214 corded with white satin. The velvet of the crown ends 
water, and afterward shake out all the water from the ; in a point in front, which terminates at the row of vandyke 
threads of the carpet. When it is thoroughly dry, rub it $ points. The trimmings are exceedingly rich. On the left 
all over with the crumbs of a hot wheaten loaf; and if the ; side is a cluster of purple velvet flowers and leaves, the 
weather is very fine, hang it out in the open air a night or : gowerg have steel centers, and a cluster of steel-sprinkled 
two. : $ balls glitters in the midst, and from the whole springs a 
bia Renovate the Tops of Kid Boots.—Defaced kid boots $ cluster of marabout feathers. The inside of the front is 
will be greatly improved by being rubbed well with a mix-} +, 24 with white satin, edged with plaitings of black and 
suse ef-coonm endiak. white lace; on each side is a second plaiting of lace which 
terminates in a band, which is trimmed with a small plait- 
ing of purple velvet and white lace, which terminates on 
FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 2 the right side of the band with ends of purple and lace; on 
Fig. 1—CLoaK oF BLACK VeELveT, with flowing sleeves, ; the left side is a cluster of purple and red velvet flowers, 


and trimmed, as seen in the engraving, with black lace. me 9 — ws a ——— = anon tg with 
another flower of brown y 


Fic. .—Eveninc Dress or Pink SILK, cut with a slight ¢ 
point behind, as seen in engraving. ® GeneraL Remarks.—Merinos and alpacas are very much 
Fie. 11.—Hovuss Dress or Dove coLorED SILK.—Tho worn this winter. Many of the alpacas are of dark grounds 
skirt is trimmed with two rows of black velvet put on as : with small figures over them. Reps, poplins, and many 
a Greek border, the lower one being the widest. Above $ other woolen materials are also much worn, and will take 
and below the upper velvet trimming are wide quillings of $ the place of expensive silks. 
silk. The body and sleeves are trimmed with velvet to 3 There is but little change in the style of trimming dresses. 
correspond with the skirt. 8 Skirts are still ornamented at the bottom, and the newest 
Fic. 1v.—AuGusta MANTLE or Biack VeEtvet, cut in a § style in Paris is that of the third figure in our present num- 
loose sacque style. The sleeves are very wide and lined 3 ber, called the Greek trimming. 
with quilted silk. The shoulders and upper part of the : Narrow ruffles are still worn; but merinos, poplins, and 
sleeves of the coat are embroidered in a grape pattern. all woolen material are never trimmed around the skirt, 
Fig. v.—Tuz Mariana.—A rather close fitting sacque of 5 and but little on the body and sleeves. Front trimmings, 
black velvet. A gimp trimming, finished with a narrow N called tablier trimmings, are still used. One of the prettiest 
black guipure lace, reaches from the shoulders to the bot- 5 in this style is of pearl-gray silk, and has been trimmed in 
tom of the cloak in the apron style. The same trimming } front with narrow flounces, or frills disposed in the tablier 
ornaments the sleeves and front seams of the cloak. 8 form, and on each side of the tablier there is a pinked ruche 
Fic. v1.—Tue Carortne.—This cloak is of cloth, trimmed $ of silk passing from the edge of the skirt up to the waist. 
with handsome gimp and buttons. It hangs loose, both } Another dress, composed of black silk, has a front trimming 
back and front, from a deep pointed yoke. Large sleeves. N consisting of rows of black velvet, placed one above another; 
Fia. vi.—A Wuire Bopy for evening wear made of very : each row of velvet is terminated at both ends by a button 
thin muslin. There is a deep Raphacl yoke formed of in- 3 of black silk, with a velvet star in the center. An in-door 
sertion and puffings, and ornamented with rosettes and g jacket costume, just completed, consists of a skirt and vest 
bows of narrow black velvet. The very full sleeves are $ of green merino, trimmed with bands of black velvet. A 
made to correspond. A black velvet Medici girdle finishes ; morning dress of gray mohair may also be mentioned. It 
the body. 3 is made in the peignoir form, with revers of violet silk, and 
Fig. yrt.—Cape or Ware Bosrrnet, trimmed with black ; a large pelerine. 
velvet, lace, and puffings. : Another dress is of pomona-green silk, having the front 
Fic. rx.—Caps or Write Mustirn, trimmed with three 3 of the skirt ornamented with a tablier trimming composed 
fluted ruffles and black velvet rosettes. of ruches of silk of a darker tint of green than the dress, 
Fic. x.—A Beavrtirut Spencer Cars, of very thin muslin, } The corsage is trimmed with-ruches disposed in the form 
tucked in very small tucks crosswise. A row of insertion 3 of bretelles in front and behind. Another dress, composed 
and trimming is placed about where the dress reaches, and > of blue silk, is trimmed with one broad flounce, bordered 
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with two rows of black velvet, and surmounted by a plait- 
ing edged with black velvet. 

No further novelty in the trimming of dresses has occur- 
red beyond what we have already mentioned. Many cor- 
sages are made low, and over them are worn fichus of the 
‘same material as the dress, or one composed of tulle or 
muslin. We have seen some fichus of black tulle trimmed 
with crossings of narrow black velvet. These are pretty as 
well as fashionable. 





large plaits.. Strings of velvet will this winter be fashion- 
able, and they will be worn very wide. Among the bon- 
nets received from Paris, there is one of azuline-blue yel- 
vet, trimmed with a white rose and two marabout feathers. 
A bonnet composed of white terry velvet is trimmed on the 
outside with rose-color velvet; in the inside there is a dia- 
dem of pink chrysanthemums, and the brim is edged with 
feather fringe. Another bonnet of white terry velvet has 
the curtain formed of cerise velvet, and the trimming con- 


One of the newest silk dresses has been made in a style § sists of white feathers and. ribbon, with a large rose com- 
to serve either for walking or for evening costume. The } posed of corise velvet. : 
dress consists of violet silk, and is ornamented with a front, { _ H#4D-Dresses for ordinary wear still continue to be made 
or tablier trimming, formed of frills headed by notched ; Of TUched silk, which is finished off, sometimes, by a row 
ruches, the frills and ruches being alternately composed of ; of lace; for the cache-peigne behind, a fanchon, or bows, or 
violet and mauve-color silk. ‘The tablior is finished on each } T#ettes are used. The following are a few of the many 
side by a mauve-color rache passing from the edge of the } Which we have noticed: 
skirt to the waist. The corsage is low, and has short, puffed ; A wreath of silk bows, coming rather forward in front, 
sleeves, When worn out-of-doors, the low corsage is height- ° and finished off behind by black and colored bows. This 
ened by the addition of a small square pelerine; and long H head-dress may be made in any color, and ought to match 
open slecves, finished with a frill, are attached to the short } the dress with which it is worn, 
ones. ; Another, a diadem of black and lilac silk rosettes, placed 

White muslin and tarletane are among the materials em- 4 alternately on a ribbon foundation, with a large lilac bow 
ployed for some of the newest wedding dresses. We have ; at the back. 
seen one made of plain India muslin. This dress has two} Ancther, composed of black and white rosettes, mixed 
skirts, the lower one being trimmed with a broad flounce i ‘with yellow roses, ‘ 
set on in large fluted plaits. The upper skirt is a tunic, § — these head-dresses should be made rather pointed in 
and is looped up on one side by a large bow of white satin 3 nt. “ 
ribbon. A dress of white tarletane, trimmed with several ; _ F#ATHERS are as much worn as flowers for evening coif 
narrow flounces, pinked at the edge, and worn over white ; es, Unless for very young people, when the latter are 
satin, is very elegant. The corsages of wedding dresses are $ preferable; feathers being more suitable for older persons, 

: $ ' 

now frequently low, and worn with fichus, or pelerines $ Wreaths are made high in the front, diadem shape, with 
Louis-Treize. The pelérine Louis-Treize is square, and ° few flowers at the side, and a full bunch at the back form- 


Suttoned and trimmed round with a frill of either of Alen- $ ing a cache-peigne behind. Feathers are mounted on black 
600i 08 ‘Honiton lave ' : or colored velvet coronets, trimmed with gold ornaments 


s , 
Sutersl:drtaienief erkite itr have been téimmed with : or velvet bows, etc. Gold combs have also become exceed- 


ble for 





ingly fashi ing toilets. 


flounces of black lace. We must not omit to mention that } 
eatin has regained its former standing in the domain of N 
fashion. Trimmings of lace are much more effective on $ 
satin than on silk, the former material showing the pattern CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
of the lace to great advantage. $ Fie. 1.—Coat or Gray CLora FOR A LITTLE Giat, trimmed 
A much-admired dress of white tarletane is made with 3 with blue silk bands and buttons. Crimson silk dress, Hat 
one skirt trimming with nine ganffered flounces. The cor- } of black beaver with a plume. 
sage, plain and pointed at the waist, has a berthe lined 3 Fia. m.—Loosz Coat oF Brown P.usu, trimmed with 
with tulle, and pointed in front and behind. The berthe is } bands of black velyet. Gray plaid poplin dress. White 
trimmed with three frills. Sleeves short, puffed, and edged 3 beaver hat with flowers and lace. 
with two frills, In front of the corsage, and on each sleeve, 3 GENERAL REMARKS.—From the newest juvenile costumes 
there is a tuft of red corn-flowers and wheat-ears. Head- yet prepared we may select the following for description: 
dress, a wreath of the same. Ceinture of white ribbon. A 3 A dress of blue Foulard, figured with a sprigged pattern, 
ball-dress for a young lady has been made of organdy, 3 has been made for a girl of about ten years of age. The 
sprigged with mauve-colored flowers. The skirt is trimmed } edge of the skirt is bound with black velvet, and at some 
with seven flounces, and the corsage has a berthe of the s distance above there are two plaitings of blue silk, edged 
same material as the dress, In the hair is worn a wreath ; with black velvet. The corsage is low, and, like the sleeves, 
of Parma violets. it is trimmed with frills of silk. A high chemisette is worn 
Swans-down is very much used for trimming either wed- } under the corsage, and the under-sleeves consist of white 
ding or ball dresses. $ muslin. A Tudor hat of black beaver, trimmed with a 
The new clouks will generally be long and full. Velvet, } feather of the same color, and a pardessus of black silk, 
plush, and cloth are the material used. We have seen one ; complete the costume for out-door dress. For a very little 
of black velvet trimmed with jet and lace. Another is a gir] a dress of mauve-color chequered silk is neatly trimmed 
pelisse of black velvet. On the lower part of the skirt, 8 round the lower part of the skirt with two bands of plain 
and up each side of the front, there is a band of black vel- 3 mauve-color silk, the lower one broad, and the upper one 
vet, ornamented with passementerie and piped with violet; { narrow. The corsage is low and plain, and the sleeves 
the sleeves are slit up to the elbow on the outside of the ; short. The corsage has a berthe trimmed with two rows 
arm, and) edged with bands similar to those on the other $ of plain silk. A green silk dress for a little girl has the 
parts of the pelisse. A cloak of brown cloth is trimmed ; corsage high, and the sleeves half-high; the skirt edged 
with bands of plush. Some of the sleeves on the cloth and } round with a plaiting of silk, A paletot and trousers of 
plush cloaks are made nearly close at the wrist, but flowing 3 gray Orleans, with a necktie of black silk, is one of the 
gradually about the elbow, and cut with a seam on the { costumes prepared for little boys. A pretty dress for very 
back like a gentleman’s coat sleeve. young boys consists of a vest and skirt of black velvet, 
Tae Newest Boxnets, like those worn for some time $ trimmed with rows of groseille-color velvet. Another cos- 
past, have the center of the brim projecting a little above ? tume is composed of a jacket and trousers of dark-gray 
the forehead. The curtains are rather long, and set on in : cashmere embroidered with black. 
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